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Uruguayan Money Market Tight; 
Crop Outlook Generally Good 


Money was extremely tight in Uruguay in December, although col- 


lections generally were prompt. 


The agricultural crop outlook was generally satisfactory, and wide- 
spread rainfall in December following an extremely dry period in 
November markedly improved pastures and cattle for slaughter. 


The wool market continued sluggish, 
but there was some improvement 
over October and November sales. 
Cattle offerings were sufficient to 
meet domestic requirements; however, 
the foreign-owned packinghouses 
which pack for export continued to 
operate at only a token level. 

Wool sales were retarded by sellers’ 
expectations that the Government 
might increase the export exchange 
rate on wool. Exports nevertheless 
totaled 8,959 bales of about 1,050 
pounds each, greasy basis, reflecting 
some increase over those for the two 
preceding months. The Netherlands, 
United Kingdom, and Japan con- 
tinued as the principal purchasers. 
Direct Russian purchases of greasy 
wool in early December were esti- 
mated at 2,000 bales, with about half 
of the 10,851 bales declared for export 
from October 1 through December 18 
destined for direct or indirect con- 
signment to Russia. The month 
closed without any material purchases 
of greasy wool by U. S. importers. 


Packinghouse Problem Serious 


Cattle offerings at the Montevideo 
market were sufficient to meet most 
local consumption requirements and 
to quiet talk of a meat shortage. The 
three foreign-owned packinghouses, 
however, continued virtually para- 
lyzed. 

The problem of unemployed pack- 
inghouse workers was Still serious. 
Following extended conferences be- 
tween Government and foreign pack- 
inghouse officials, the National Coun- 
cil of Government turned over 2.3 
million pesos to the foreign packers 
to enable them to pay retroactive 
wage increases to packinghouse work- 
ers. The Council also sent a proposal 
to the National Legislature recom- 
mending that an additional 6.7 mil- 
lion pesos be made available to the 
packers to assist them in meeting 
operating losses reportedly totaling 
more than 13 million pesos in 1954. 
The proposal received considerable 
adverse press criticism, however, and 





the month ended without action by 
the Legislature. The proposal seemed 
to have less than an even chance of 
obtaining approval, without which no 
solution to the foreign meat packers’ 
problem was in sight. 

Harvesting of the near-record 
wheat crop was well under way, and 
the Bank of the Republic began pur- 
chasing wheat from growers at the 
official minimum price of 16.50 pesos 
per 100 kilograms. In order to provide 
storage for the foregoing purchases, 
the bank began to empty Govern- 
ment-owned granaries and to expedite 
exports of wheat stocks from previous 
crops. The Government announced 
that 300,000 metric tons of wheat 
from the current harvest would be 
sold to Brazil. That quantity would be 
approximately equivalent to the total 
exportable surplus expected to be 
available from this year’s wheat crop. 

December corn prices were at 21.10 
pesos per 100 kilogram for better 
grades delivered in Montevideo. These 
prices were approximately 2 pesos 
lower than those offered in November, 
despite the small stocks reportedly 
available. Oilseed crushers were pay- 
ing 22.30 pesos per 100 kilograms for 
Montevideo flaxseed deliveries in late 
December, a slight increase over pre- 
vious weeks, perhaps because of re- 
duced stocks prior to the new harvest. 
The market for cattlehides and 
sheepskins was slow with prices below 
normal. 


Collections Normal 


The tight money situation reportedly 
resulted from a number of factors, 
including a decline in exports, the 
commercialization of the new wool 
clip, prevailing rumors of devaluation 
in controlled exchange rates, and the 
arrival of large quantities of automo- 
biles and other imports. Collections 
remained normal except for some de- 
lays in the interior, which were at- 
tributed to limited activity in the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business 
to details on export and import Teg- 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations — which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Co 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh & 
Bldg. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bldg., West End Broad St. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE. First Ave. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond 20, Va., 900 Lombardy St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 8t. 
San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone dOOR. 
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Industrial Production Level Higher 





Outlook Improves for Argentine Economy 


Business and economic conditions in Argentina improved generally 
during the last quarter of 1954, and the outlook was more favorable 


than in the like period of 1953. 


The industrial production level was higher at the year’s end, which 
tended to make business more profitable and to provide more employ- 


ment. Prospects for agricultural and 
livestock production in 1955 appeared 
to be as good as in the preceding 
year, but a definite appraisal of re- 
sults awaited the harvest, which was 
under way. The readjustment of 
prices to wage increases granted ear- 
lier in the year continued through- 
out the quarter. 

The overseas financial position de- 
dined during the quarter, but a sea- 
sonal improvement was anticipated 
upon the export movement of new 
crop grains and other products. Con- 
siderable interest has been manifested 
by American and other foreign com- 
panies in making investments in Ar- 
gentina, and several investment proj- 
ects received the Government’s ap- 
proval. Slow progress was reported 
in the current negotiations between 
the Argentine Government and sev- 
eral petroleum companies for petro- 
lum exploration and development 
contracts. 


Crop Prospects Favorable 


Unusually hot dry weather during 
November and December favored the 
ripening of small grains in the north 
but hindered crop development in the 
south and damaged pastures in cen- 
tral Argentina. Despite a reduction 
in the seeded acreage, the wheat har- 
vest in progress was expected to total 
over 7 million metric tons, as com- 
pared with 6.2 million tons in the 
1953-54 season. Oats, barley, and rye 
production also was expected to be 
larger in 1955 than last year, despite 
heavy grazing caused by poor pasture 
conditions. Corn was believed to be 
in only fair condition; it was damaged 
seriously by drought in some sections. 

Cattle marketings were heavy dur- 
ing November and December, mainly 
a a result of distress selling from 
dry regions and the need for cash 
to settle year-end debts. Total re- 
ceipts for 1954, however, were only 
slightly above 1953, and were well 
below the 1950-52 average. A heavier 
slaughter is probable during the cur- 
rent season, since producers have been 
Increasing the size of their herds for 
several years. Despite increased beef 
shipments in December against com- 
mitments under the Anglo-Argentine 
trade agreement, a balance of about 
57,000 tons remained unshipped on 
January 1. 


Large sheep marketings during the 
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last quarter brought the total receipts 
to a 4-year peak. The gain was 
regarded by the trade as having re- 
sulted from a combination of market- 
ing factors, and a decline in slaughter 
is expected this year. The 1954 hog 
slaughter was the smallest in recent 
years, but since pork production is 
profitable a gradual recovery is ex- 
pected. 


Foreign Investments Approved 

The 1953-54 wool clip is estimated at 
180,000 metric tons, but trade forecasts 
indicate a decline to about 165,000 tons 
in the 1954-55 season. Exports during 
the year ended September 30, 1954, 
totaled only 92,850 metric tons, as 
compared with an average of 114,720 
tons in the three preceding seasons. 
The decline was attributed chiefly to 
an unfavorable exchange rate appli- 
cable to wool export sales. Sales pros- 
pects for 1955 are uncertain. 

Decrees have been issued approving 
foreign investments in six new enter- 
prises under the provisions of law No. 
14,222 of August 26, 1953. These include 
a project for geophysical work and 
plants for the manufacture of corti- 
sone, hoof-and-mouth vaccine, aniline 
dyes, hacksaw blades, and gears for 
automotive vehicles. 

A Supreme Court decision, handed 
down 10 years after the expropriation 
of an electric-power property by the 
Province of Corrientes, required that 
the company be compensated for the 
original peso cost of the property, less 
depreciation. In view of the rapid de- 
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cline in the peso’s purchasing power: 
during the period that the case had 
been under litigation, the amount 
granted represents only a small frac- 
tion of the original investment and 
the earnings that could have been ex- 
pected during the unexpired period of 
its franchise. 

Negotiations between the Govern- 
ment and foreign oil companies re- 
garding the exploration and develop- 
ment of Argentina’s petroleum 
resources continued during the last 
quarter of 1954. Offers were received 
from several companies, including 
three American firms. 

Negotiations with an American com- 
pany for the establishment of an auto- 
motive manufacturing industry were 
terminated by the signing of a contract 
on January 19. The project involves 
a total investment of 500 million pesos, 
and the plant will have a total ca- 
pacity of 65,000 units annually. 

The Secretary of Economic Affairs 
announced on December 14 that the 
Government was contemplating the 
extension of the provisions of law 14,- 
222, which governs new investments, 
to permit the remittance of profits on 
investments made prior to August 23, 
1953, and that permission to allow 
the transfer of ownership of foreign- 
owned capital accounts was under 
consideration. At the same time, how- 
ever, it was pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment must maintain sufficient con- 
trol over remittances so that the for- 
eign exchange necessary to purchase 
essential imports would not be sacri- 
ficed. 


Petroleum Production Rises 


Petroleum production in 1954 was 
estimated unofficially at 29.6 million 
barrels, an increase of 4 percent over 
1953. Consumption during 1954, how- 
ever, was estimated to have been 
slightly more than 4 percent higher, 
with the result that Argentina’s de- 
pendence upon imported petroleum 
was not diminished. 

A new lubricant refinery was inaugu- 
rated during the last quarter of the 
year, and authorization was granted 
to another firm to construct a lubri- 
cant plant. The Government petro- 
leum monopoly (YPF) added to the 
capacity of its refinery at Lujan de 
Cuyo and its 28,000-barrel-per-day re- 
finery at Eva Peron was scheduled for 
inauguration in January or February. 


The chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries had a good year; demand 
was excellent in almost every line. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Haitian Volume of Sales Below 
Normal; Expenditures To Be Cut 


Although Haitian trade activity and sales value increased considerably 
in December, most Haitian businessmen reported a subnormal trade 
volume and the hurricane damage and ensuing pessimistic outlook 


dominated the situation. 


The new problems added to already numerous burdens came when the 


possibility of solving any of them was 
severely limited by the lack of Gov- 
ernment revenues. Notwithstanding 
the efforts being made to limit ex- 
penditures to probable revenues, a 
budgetary deficit seems inevitable in 
1955. The President and other Gov- 
ernment employees already had taken 
salary cuts, and attempts were being 
made to reduce normal expenditures 
to the barest minimum in order to 
provide as much financial help as pos- 
sible for rehabilitation and urgent eco- 
nomic development needs. 


The Haitian Government states that 
national income probably has been 
decreased by 30 percent as a result of 
damage done by the hurricane. The 
gross national income was estimated 
at $200 million for 1951-52. Total ex- 
ports during the current fiscal year 
are not expected to exceed half of the 
$55.5 million exported in 1953-54. On 
this basis, the trade deficit would 
amount to as much as $12 million. 
Fortunately, Haiti had an export sur- 
plus of approximately $8 million in 
1953-54 and was able to increase its 
stock of gold and dollars, which may 
enable it to avoid balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. 


Banks Tighten Credit 


The National Bank and the com- 
mercial banks have adopted a policy 
of tighter credit which will tend to 
reduce the import volume and thus 
bring about a decrease in the gap 
between imports and exports. Nor- 
mally, the import volume tends to 
reflect, after a lag, the export volume. 
With tighter bank credit the lag, 
which generally is assumed to be 6 
months, may be shortened. 

Since most import firms depend 
very heavily upon bank credit for 
financing their orders, the effects of 
tighter credit probably will show up 
very soon in the import statistics. The 
banks’ policy of tightening credit is 
an essential move if a serious strain 
on Haiti’s monetary reserves is to be 
avoided, and it is hoped that no more 
restrictive measure will be necessary. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in an 
editorial appearing in its December 
bulletin, recommended that the Gov- 
ernment take measures to limit the 
importation of luxury goods, such as 
automobiles, in the interest of the 
country’s balance of payments. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that an extensive program to 
replant coffee trees has been under- 
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taken. A new nursery has been estab- 
lished in the North Department with 
a capacity of 187,000 plants, while 
other coffee nurseries are planned for 
the areas most seriously damaged by 
the hurricane. Export earnings from 
the coffee crop, however, are not ex- 
pected greatly to exceed $20 million 
during 1954-55, as compared with 
some $43.5 million in 1953-54. Ac- 
cording to one report, damage to 
coffee shade trees, apart from the 
damage to the coffee trees themselves, 
may cause a decrease in the vield of 
trees otherwise undamaged by the 
hurricane. 


More Food To Be Raised 

The Government reports that thou- 
sands of animals were destroyed by 
flood waters and hich winds and many 
cocoa trees, fruit trees, and other 
staple plants were lost or damaged 
severely. Measures have been taken to 
increase agricultural production in 
order to comnpensate for food losses, 
and some 8.900 acres of land in various 
parts of the country have been set 
aside for food-crop vroduction. Par- 
ticipatine in this project are the Arti- 
bonite Authoritv, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank, as well as the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Point 4 
technicians. 

The seed distribution program was 
intensified during December and wil! 
continue through March. A total of 
some 330.000 pounds of seed was dis- 
tributed by the end of December in 
various areas. These seeds consisted 
largely of corn, beans. and sweetpota- 
toes—staple foodstuffs for the Hai- 
tian diet. In connection with the seed 
proeram, Point 4 has undertaken the 
distribution of hand tools in the devas- 
tated areas. 

One of the most encouraging aeri- 
cultural develonments in Haiti is rice 
production, which has been intensified 
in the Artibonite Valley since the hur- 
ricane. It is hoped that some slight 
exportable surplus will be available 
in 1955-56, which will compensate in 
part for the decrease in coffee exports. 

The National Coffee Office has re- 
leased detailed figures on the 1953-54 
coffee crop, showing that a total of 
441,513 bags of 80 kilograms each were 
registered for export, of which 401,445 
actually were exported. More coffee 
was treated mechanically this year 
than last, with 113 mechanical in- 
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stallations functioning or 19 more 
than during the preceding year. 

The sugar season was scheduled to 
open in the Cul-de-Sac plain at the 
beginning of January; the factory in 
the north plain opened on December 
15. Production in the North is expected 
to be slightly above normal and that 
in the southern peninsula to be slight- 
ly below last year’s level, owing to flood 
and wind damage to the cane. Produc. 
tion in the Cul-de-Sac plain, which 
accounts for almost 80 percent of the 
total, is expected to be around 50,000 
short tons, a 10 percent increase over 
last year. 


Cement Plant Resumes Output 

The cement plant, which ceased pro- 
duction for several weeks in order to 
make repairs, resumed production at 
the end of December. The retail price 
schedule established for cement was 
$1.21 for a sack of 42% kilograms, 
which is about $0.29 below the price 
of imported cement. 

The new soap factory, Savonnerie 
Nationale, was inaugurated by Haitian 
President Magloire in December. The 
factory produces brown laundry soap 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Market Described 


A report on the market for 
goods and services among Afri- 
cans in the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland is pre- 
sented in a booklet, “The African 
Native Market in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland,” is- 
sued by the United Kingdom 
Board of Trade. 


Although the report deals with 
the native as a consumer in the 
Federation, it would be useful as 
a general guide to demand con- 
ditions among the indigenous 
population elsewhere in central 
Africa. The report attempts “to 
give a picture of the African, 
both individually and _ collec- 
tively, as a purchaser; to say 
something about his numbers, 
where he lives, the job he does, 
what he earns, and his chances 
of earning more.” It also de- 
scribes briefly the African’s con- 
sumption patterns, the trade 
channels he uses, and his re- 
sponse to advertising. 


A loan copy of the report is 
available on request from the 
Near East and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Copies may be purchased from 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London; price, 1 shilling 6 pence 
or US$0.21. 
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Yugoslav Parliament 
Adopts Economic Plan 


The Federal economic plan for 1955 
adopted by the Yugoslav Parliament 
envisages substantial improvements 
during the year in exports as well as in 
industrial and agricultural production. 

Industrial production is expected to 
increase by some 14 percent, compared 
with the level reached in 1954, through 
the completion of new industrial ca- 
pacity units, the inauguration of new 
production lines, and overall promo- 


tion of manufactures. By such devices 
as the tightened foreign-exchange 
regulations, the Yugoslav Government 
hopes to insure the supply of industry 
with raw materials and other essential 
production materials at reduced prices, 
the stimulation of industrial exports in 
general, and the restriction of non- 
essential imports and monetary pay- 
ments. The most important increases 
are foreseen in the production of iron 
and steel products, nonmetallic min- 
erals and manufactures, chemicals, 
and electrical equipment. 


Export Structure To Change 


In agriculture, increased production 
is to be attained through greatly aug- 
mented use of synthetic fertilizers and 
reductions in the price of fertilizers 
and of fuels and agricultural equip- 
ment. More funds will be earmarked 
for the financing of new projects and 
of overall agricultural development. 


Yugoslav experts expect the struc- 
ture of Yugoslav exports to undergo 
appreciable changes in 1955. The ex- 
port campaign will be concentrated 
chiefly on industrial products. Ex- 
ports of agricultural products and 
foods will be slightly lower than last 
year, although it is hoped to raise 
exports of tobacco, starch, hogs, and 
some other products. Among indus- 
trial exports, semimanufacturers and 
manufacturers of nonferrous metals— 
rolled copper, lead, and aluminum— 
will be increased, while exports of 
copper, lead, zinc, and zine concen- 
trates will be reduced. Exports of 
iron and steel products, petroleum 
derivatives, electrical equipment, soda, 
Plywood, sulfite cellulose, and textiles 
also will be promoted. 


The plan foresees that exports and 
honcommodity earnings will increase 
by about 9 percent over 1954, with the 
major part accounted for by the in- 
crease of exports. On the other hand, 
the volume of imports and payments 
probably will decline by about 6 per- 
cent, owing chiefly to restricted im- 
ports of equipment and somewhat 
lower payment of obligations. The 
Yugoslav Government thus antici- 
Ppates that the adverse balance-of- 
Payments position will improve by the 
end of the year—Emb., Belgrade. 
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Government of India Acts To Step Up 
Promotion of Small-Scale Industries 


Promotion of small-scale industries 
in India will be accelerated through 
the adoption of a comprehensive de- 
velopment program by the Small-Scale 
Industries Board and the decision of 
the Government of India to set up a 
small-industries corporation, as rec- 
ommended by the Ford Foundation 
international planning team. 


A detailed program for the develop- 
ment of small-scale industries during 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1955, 
was adopted by the Small-Scale In- 
dustries Board on January 6. A cen- 
tral organization will be established 
for each group of industries, and the 
board will arrange for land and build- 
ings, as well as the supply of raw 
materials and equipment on credit so 
that new lines of manufacture can 
be undertaken. 


Some of the industrial products 
which will be developed include surgi- 
cal instruments, mechanical toys, 
clocks, laboratory and scientific equip- 
ment, knitting needles, metallic watch 
straps, thermos flasks, cigarette light- 
ers, and fountain pens. It also was 
recommended that Government as- 
sistance be extended to manufacturers 
of furniture, footwear, sports goods, 
glassware, and allied goods to improve 
the quality of their products. 


Corporation To Be Formed 


The small-industries corporation, to 
be established in February by the 
Government of India, will organize 
production by small industries to sup- 


W. Germany Pays $1.4 


Billion on Claims 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
repaid $1.4 billion in outstanding pub- 
lic and private claims between Sep- 
tember 1953, when the London Debt 
Settlement of German interwar debts 
went into force, and the end of 1954. 


The deposit of nearly $6 million in a 
New York bank was reported to have 
completed payment of one of the large 
private loans of the interwar period— 
the $25-million 7-percent loan floated 
by Hugo Stinnes Industries, Inc. 


It was expected last year that an- 
other $6-million loan would have to be 
sought from the American capital 
market to cover repayment of the 
original loan, which actually had come 
due in 1946, and an application was 
filed with the Securities Exchange 
Commission in November. The Ger- 
man firm succeeded in raising the 
necessary credit in the Federal Re- 
public, however, and the funds, con- 
verted into dollars, were deposited in 
the bank by its associate firm in the 
United States. 





ply Government orders, which will be 
channeled through the corporation. 
Small-scale producers will receive fi- 
nancial and technical assistance to 
enable them to undertake production 
of required items. The corporation 
will be registered as a private limited 
company with an authorized capital 
of about 2 million rupees (1 rupee= 
US$0.21) and will receive additional 
financial assistance as needed. 

Other important recommendations 
of the Ford Foundation team, already 
implemented by the Government of 
India, relate to the establishment of 
four regional institutes of technology 
serving small industries, and the for- 
mation of an export corporation to 
handle small-scale industry products. 


Net Income of World 


Bank Shows Increase 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has re- 
ported a net income of $12.3 million 
for the 6-month period ended De- 
cember 31, 1954, compared with $10.1 
million for a corresponding period in 
1953. 

Total reserves on December 31, 1954, 
were $164.7 million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan 
commissions, was $29.3 million, com- 
pared with $23.9 million for the cor- 
responding period in 1953. Expenses 
totaled $17 million. 

During the 6-month period, the 
bank made eight loans totaling $149.4 
million in Austria, Belgium, Ceylon, 
Colombia, El Salvador, India, Mexico, 
and Peru. Principal repayments re- 
ceived by the bank amounted to $59.3 
million, which included $56 million of 
prepayments made on loans to the 
Netherlands and KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines. 

The bank floated bond issues total- 
ing $74.5 million in the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, and the United 
States and sold or agreed to sell $35.8 
million principal amount of loans 
during the 6-month period. 


Israel became a member of the 
bank, with a capital stock subscrip- 
tion of $4.5 million in July 1954, and 
Czechoslovakia, with a share subscrip- 
tion of $125 million, ceased to be a 
member on December 31, 1954. Fifty- 
six countries, with a total subscrip- 
tion of $9,028 million, were members 
of the bank on December 31, 1954. 








World industrial oil production from 
1954 crops is estimated at 3,120,000 
tons, somewhat above the outturn 
from the 1953 crops, but almost 5 
percent below the tonnage from the 
1952 crops, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 








Portugal Budget for 
1955 Promulgated 


The Portuguese budget for the fiscal 
(calendar) year 1955 was promulgated 
by decree No. 42,204 published in the 
Diario do Governo of December 31. 

A breakdown by principal items, in 


millions of escudos, with 1954 figures 
in parentheses, is as follows: 


Receipts, 7,335 (7,076); ordinary, 
5,602 (5,328); extraordinary, 1,733 
(1,748). 


Ordinary expenditures, 5,584 (5,179); 
finance, 1,698 (1,562); army and navy, 
1,144 (1,056); interior, 732 (669); edu- 
cation, 625 (582); public works, 380 


(351); communications, 374 (356); 
other ministries, 631 (603). 
Extraordinary expenditures, 1,746 


(1,882); finance, 538 (989); army and 
navy, 196 (99); public works, 620 (529); 
other ministries, 383 (265). 


The new budget has few specially 
significant changes affecting the prin- 
cipal items. 


The news release announcing the 
budget emphasized that during the 
past 25 years the Government in- 
variably had published an annual 
budget showing that estimated re- 
ceipts exceeded expenditures——Emb., 
Lisbon. 





W. German Industry 
Works Near Capacity 


Industry in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which has responded to 
the constantly increasing number of 
orders by enlarging plant capacity (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 15, p. 
5) and adding record numbers to the 
employed labor force, especially during 
the past year, is operating at near- 
capacity in almost every sector. 

A survey made by the Bavarian In- 
stitute for Economic ‘Research in Oc- 
tober 1954, just before the annual pro- 
duction peak for most industries, in- 
dicates that the electrical goods indus- 
try is operating at about 99 percent of 
capacity, building materials at 98 per- 
cent, and clothing at 97 percent. The 
toy industry reports operation at 106 
percent of technical capacity and 
paper-making 101 percent. 

Most of these industries are working 
overtime or more than one shift; in 
the opinion of their plant managers, 
who were questioned during the in- 
vestigation, expansion potential is less 
than 10 percent and in most cases not 
more than 5 percent of the current 
level. To meet the heavy demands, 
large segments of several industries 
already are operating above the level 
at which profits are maximized. The 
iron and steel, chemical, and nonfer- 
rous metal industries were not even 
approached in the survey, because it 
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Outlock Improves . . . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Trade sources reported that produc- 
tion approached capacity in most 
heavy industrial chemicals, as demand 
rose sharply after midyear. Except for 
a few items, the supply of raw ma- 
terials was good. With an increased 
feeling of confidence in the general 
economic situation, projects were an- 
nounced for the manufacture of ani- 
line dyes, plastics, phenol, insecticides 
and herbicides, various other indus- 
trial chemicals, antibiotics, and other 
pharmaceuticals. 

The tire industry, which had a poor 
year in 1953, recovered rapidly, and 
registered a gain of about 20 percent 
in total output, almost equal to the 
record years of 1951 and 1952. Heavy 
inventories had been reduced previ- 
ously to more nearly normal levels. 

Construction in some sectors, gained 
during the year, particularly public 
works and suburban private dwellings 
in the greater Buenos Aires area. Ac- 
tivity in other urban and rural areas, 
however, was very slow. 

Leading producers of electric house- 
hold appliances had a good year, with 
a steady long-term increase in de- 
mand. The usual seasonal increase in 
demand for such items as refrigerators 
and. electric fans was particularly 
marked during the last quarter of 
1954. 

Textile manufacturers generally had 
a successful year. Increased demand, 
liberalization of price controls, and 
authorization to include increased la- 
bor costs in price calculations made 
profitable operations possible for most 
of the industry. As in most other 
lines, textile prices increased sub- 
stantially as a result of wage in- 
creases. 

Negotiations for a new trade and 
payments agreement with the United 
Kingdom, although begun in mid-1954, 
were still in progress in Buenos Aires 
during the first part of January. These 
negotiations, aside from trade, have 





was apparent that they had been oper- 
ating at full capacity for some time. 

Other industries operating at top 
levels include vehicle production, 95 
percent; woodworking, 95 percent; 
ceramics, 94 percent; precision tools 
and optics, 93 percent; shoe manufac- 
ture, 92 percent; paper processing, 91 
percent; and leather processing, 91 
percent. The iron and metalware in- 
dustry is operating at 89 percent and 
machine tools at 87 percent. The fact 
that lumber, leather goods, and special 
chemical products such as dyes, lac- 
quers, and soaps continue to be pro- 
duced at levels. below 80 percent of 
capacity is attributed to structural 
overcapacity in these industries as a 
result of the division of the German 
nation and the loss of traditional 
markets in the east. 


—<—— 


included questions relating to finan. 
cial remittances from Argentina to 
the United Kingdom and reestablish. 
ment of the British credit provided in 
the previous agreement, now expired, 
A new trade and payments agree. 
ment with Western Germany pro- 
vides for Argentine exports, 
wheat and other agricultural and live. 
stock products, valued at $90 million 
during 1955. German exports to Ar. 
gentina will be related to the reduc. 
tion of Argentina’s commercial in- 
debtedness to that country. 


Central Bank Reserves Decline 


Net gold and foreign-exchange re- 
serves of the Central Bank declined 
sharply between September 30 and 
December 7. Substantial payments to 
the Export-Import Bank and other 
financial obligations at the year’s end 
probably resulted in a further reduc- 
tion. These net reserves consist of gold 
held in Argentina and abroad, plus 
foreign-exchange holdings, legs 
amounts due correspondent banks 
abroad. Gold holdings have been 
stationary during the past 18 months, 
Foreign-exchange holdings were rising 
until mid-1954, but declined during 
the remainder of the year. Amounts 
due correspondents abroad declined 
during the first half of 1954 but have 
risen in recent months. 

The cost-of-living index, based on 
the consumption of a working class 
family, rose 6.6 percent during the 
last 3 months of the year, and stood 
at 618 in mid-December (1943100). 
Price increases have occurred in many 
goods and services, however, which 
may not have been reflected in the 
index. 

Legislation on pension funds, ap- 
proved in December, will bring an 
estimated 2.5 million additional gain- 
fully employed persons under retire- 
ment benefits, including self-employed 
persons, such as small business pro- 
prietors and professional men, and 
agricultural workers. Approximately 
4.5 million persons already were CcOov- 
ered by pension plans. Their contri- 
butions at the rate of 25 percent of 
payrolls—10 percent withheld from 
the employee’s pay and 15 percent 
paid by employers—amount to about 
8 billion pesos a year and represent 
the largest single source of revenue 
available to the Government. The 
new legislation will augment these 
contributions substantially, but not 
in proportion to the additional number 
of persons covered, since contributions 
from the new group will be 10 to 12 
percent of their income rather than 
25 percent.—Emb., Buenos Aires. 





World cotton production in 1954-55 
now is estimated at 36.2 million bales 
of 500 pounds gross, representing an 
increase of 1.5 million over an earlier 
estimate, but 1.8 million less than last 
year’s estimate of 38 million, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Germany Raises U. S. 


Coal Quota 


The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many has increased its quota for 
import of U. S. coal not specifi- 
cally earmarked for industrial 
use by $1 million, as announced 
in the Federal German Official 
Gazette (Bundesanzeiger) of 
January 12, 1955. 

The entire amount of coal im- 
ported under the new authoriza- 
tion must be brought in by 
means of switch transactions 
through countries in the organ- 
ization for European Economic 
Cooperation, and payment in 
dollars is not permitted. 

Import licenses will have a 
yalidity period of 4 months. 

The quota for U. S. coal was 
increased, according to the Fed- 
eral German Economics Minis- 
try, in order to meet domestic 
needs for coal for household use. 
The Ministry points out that in- 
asmuch as shipment of this type 
of coal usually involves short- 
term contracts, the validity pe- 
riod of the licenses would also 
be short term. 

This additional quota brings 
the total quota for such U. S. 
coal up to 8.1 million marks ($1.9 
million). 











Spain, Norway Reduce Most 
Trade Quotas by 50 Percent 


Quotas for most products to be ex- 
changed between Spain and Norway 
in the first half of 1955 under the 
terms of their bilateral trade agree- 
ment, now extended to June 30, 1955, 
are fixed at 50 percent of 1954 quotas. 


A few quotas are increased, how- 
ever, so that Spain might purchase 
additional quantities of nitrate fer- 
tilizer, currently in short supply in 
Spain. The 6-month nitrate quota is 
30,000 metric tons, an increase of 50 
percent over the first half of 1954. 

Norwegian import quotas of citrus 
fruits, bananas, tomatoes, onions, and 
potash salts also are increased. 


The Norwegians now owe the Span- 
ish about 10 million crowns under the 
clearing arrangements, which exceeds 
the established swing limit by 3 mil- 
lion crowns (1 Norwegian crown = 
US$0.14). The Spanish, however, are 
how liberal in issuing import licenses 
for Norwegian goods, and the clear- 

is expected again to be in balance 
Within a few months. 

The agreement was extended by an 
exchange of notes on December 31, 
1954—Emb., Madrid. 
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Argentina Sets Conditions for 
Remittance of Foreign Profits 


Conditions that are to govern remittance of profits from foreign 
capital invested in mining and manufacturing enterprises in Argentina 
before August 26, 1953—the date of the Argentine foreign investment 
law No. 14222—have been prescribed by the Government in decree No. 


637 of January 17. 

The new regulations propose to 
bring under the provisions of the 
foreign investment law future remit- 
tances of profits derived from such 
foreign investments made before en- 
actment of the law. 

Under that law and a related regu- 
latory decree, No. 19111 of October 14 
of the same year, profits earned from 
foreign investments in mining and 
manufacturing registered after Au- 
gust 26, 1953, may be remitted at the 
rate of 8 percent a year on capital 
registered. 

The new regulations, however, speci- 
fy that remittance of profits derived 
from investments made before that 
date shall be on the basis of net in- 
vested capital. 


Profits May Be Capitalized 

To determine the amount of net in- 
vested capital the following procedure 
is prescribed: From the total amount 
of capital introduced into the country 
by a concern in the form of foreign 
exchange or certain capital goods, all 
past remittances of profits and with- 
drawals of capital are to be deducted, 
and to this result will be added profits 
of 5 percent annually, if earned, up 
to August 26, 1953. 

Investors who register under the 
provisions of the new regulations 
but who do not care to avail them- 
selves of the right to remit have the 
alternative of capitalizing profits 
eligible for remittance. 

Concerns engaged in activities other 
than mining and manufacturing are 
not included under the new regula- 
tions, but they will be considered for 
inclusion as Argentina’s foreign ex- 
change situation permits. 

An unofficial translation of the pro- 
visions of the new law follows: 

Article 1—Owners of foreign capital 
invested in the country before August 
26, 1953, shall enjoy the benefits es- 
tablished by the new regulations pro- 
vided: 


eThey choose the new system with- 
out prejudice to the provision of ar- 
ticle 6. ' 


eThey were residents abroad when 
they made the investment in the coun- 
try and have continued to reside 
abroad; or if residing in Argentina 
at the time of the investment, they 
furnish evidence of the non-Argen- 
tine source of the capital invested. 


eThe foreign capital is invested in 
industrial or mining activities com- 





plying with the purposes of law No. 
14222. 

Article 2——Owners of foreign capital 
must prove that the capital entered 
the country in one of the following 
forms: 

eFunds in foreign currency en- 
tered through bank transfers. 

eDebits in peso accounts opened in 
local banks in the names of banks 
abroad before July 8, 1947. 

eProductive capital assets which en- 
tered the country before July 8, 1947, 
except intangible assets, such as trade- 
marks, patents, and technical assis- 
tance. 

Article 3—For the purpose of au- 
thorizing transfer of profits the net 
balance of foreign capital shall be 
determined in accordance with the 
following: 

eFrom the amount of capital in- 
vested in the manner prescribed in 
article 2 shall be deducted the 
amounts of transfers or remittances 
abroad, regardless of the form there- 
of, effected as and/or resulting from 
reimbursement of capital, income, in- 
terest, profits, dividends, or other 
similar remittances. 

eTo the amount of capital adjusted 
for each annual period in accordance 
with the provision of the preceding 
paragraph shall be added up to 5 
percent of net profits in yearly periods 
closed before August 26, 1953. 

eThe foreign currency equivalent 
of movement of funds referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs shall be 
determined through application of real 
exchange rates quoted on the date 
of execution of the operations, and 
should it not be possible to establish 
such rates because of the nature of 
the operations involved, the exchange 
rate quoted in the free market on 
the same date shall apply. 

Article 4—Owners of foreign capital 
wishing to take advantage of the new 
system shall furnish to the satisfaction 
of the Central Bank of the Agentine 
Republic, by means of bank documents 
or other similar evidence, authentic 
proof of the formation of such capital. 

Article 5—Owners of foreign capital 
invested in the country who comply 
with the conditions established by the 
new regulations shal] receive the fol- 
lowing benefits: 

Transfer in the pertinent currency 
of net profits derived in periods initi- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Spanish Income Tax, 


Surtax Law Revised 


Spanish income tax rates and the 
law governing the surtax on personal 
income have been changed by three 
laws, published in the Official Bulletin 
of December 17 and 18, 1954, and 
January 15, 1955. 

The personal income tax exemption 
provided for under tariff I of the 
Utilidades tax is raised from 1,500 
pesetas to 12,000 pesetas a year, and 
tax rates applicable to incomes in the 
lower brackets are reduced to some 
extent. 

Tax rates on personal income earn- 
ed in the form of dividends, tariff II 
of Utilidades, are increased appre- 
ciably if the dividend rate exceeds 7 
percent of capital. 

Basic rates under tariff III of the 
Utilidades tax, applicable to incomes 
of business enterprises, are generally 
increased. The new scale of rates 
ranges from 16 percent to 37 percent, 
whereas formerly it was 15.10 to 34.5 
percent. 

Other minor changes are intended 
to close loopholes in the tax laws and 
make them more applicable to pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

Changes in the law governing sur- 
tax on personal income, also called 
the income tax law, attempt to secure 
a more general coverage and improve 
enforcement. The basic exemption is 
raised from 60,000 pesetas to 100,000 
pesetas a year and rates are reduced 
by nearly one-third. 

Stricter regulations now are to gov- 
ern submission of personal income tax 
declarations and returns. Enforce- 
ment agencies will be empowered to 
invoke, if necessary, specified external 
evidences of income to establish the 
correctness of declarations made. 

These changes in rates should be 
noted in Department of Commerce 
publication Establishing a Business 
in Spain, Business Information Serv- 
ice, World Trade Series, No. 532, Feb- 
ruary 1954, pages 9, 10, and 11. 





Spanish Firms Must Hold 
Responsibility Cards 


The Spanish National Delegation of 
Syndicate has been authorized to is- 
sue a “card of company responsi- 
bility” to companies in the construc- 
tion field which prove that they are 
complying with all labor and social 
legislation. 

No contracts for construction work 
are to be granted to firms not holding 
this card. 


This requirement, put into effect 
by a decree published on December 20, 
1954, excepts only Government agen- 
cies carrying out construction work 
under their own administration and 
certain small firms having a limited 
number of employees. 





Lebanese Government To 


Handle Customs Code 


Jurisdiction of the Lebanese 
customs code passed to the Gov- 
ernment on January 15, and all 
responsibilities of interpretation, 
application, and amendment of 
the code now rest exclusively 
with the Chamber of Deputies. 

The High Council of Customs, 
which formerly administered the 
code, now has only the responsi- 
bility of revising the tariff. 

A report of activities in 1954 
released by the Council stresses 
that in that year the body con- 
tinued its policy “aimed at mak- 
ing the customs tariff an eco- 
nomic instrument adapted not 
only to the country’s agriculture, 
handicrafts, and industry, but 
also to trade without neglecting 
the interests of the consumer.” 

A recapitulation of tariff revi- 
sions made in 1954, reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, is 
available from the Near East 
and African Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 











Haiti To Continue 
Coffee Export Tax 


The temporary tax on exports of 
Haitian coffee, in effect since August 
1, 1953, but due to expire on Septem- 
ber 30 of this year, is to be reimposed 
in the fiscal years 1955-56, 1956-57, and 
1957-58. 

Proceeds from the tax again will 
be deposited in a special account in 
the Banque Nationale de la Repub- 
lique d’Haiti for payment, in order of 
priority, of the Haitian State’s obliga- 
tions to the Bank, rehabilitation of 
plantings destroyed by last year’s hur- 
ricane and extension of the culture of 
primary basic foodstuffs, and aug- 
mentation of the capital of the Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Credit Bank. 

On the strength of the expected 
revenue the Haitian Government is 
authorized to negotiate a domestic 
loan and issue treasury bonds up to $3 
million. The bonds are to mature in 
6 to 9 months, at an annual interest 
rate not to exceed 5 percent payable 
quarterly, and will be exempt from 
income taxes. 


This tax, which is in addition to the 
regular export duty collected at time 
of shipment, is to be reimposed under 
a law published in Le Moniteur of No- 
vember 4, 1954. 

Current rates of this special tax are 
shown in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
August 31, 1953, page 7. 
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Mexico Expands New 
Industry Benefits 


Tax concessions to new industries 
established in Mexico now are to be 
granted under the terms of a law of 
December 31, 1954, which went into 
effect 30 days after its publication in 
the Official Gazette of January 4, 1955. 

For the most part this law repre. 
sents a recasting of earlier legislation 
on the subject, although new features 
are introduced. 

It intends, as did the old law, to 
encourage “new” and “necessary” in- 
dustries. The definition of such in- 
dustries, however, now is enlarged to 
include specifically: 

eIndustries “providing services for 
economically important activities” 
(article 5, IV). 

eAssembly operations, provided they 
use Mexican-produced parts which 
represent at least 60 percent of the 
direct cost of their products. 

eIndustries which will export their 
own finished or semifinished manu- 
factures, provided at least 60 percent 
of direct production costs of such 
products represents Mexican manu- 
facture. 

Newly established industries will 
continue to be eligible for 5-, 7-, or 10- 
year reductions or exemptions from 
import duties and surcharges thereon, 
stamp taxes, gross receipts tax, and 
normal income tax on _ industrial 
profits (schedule II of the Income Tax 
Law). The maximum reduction in the 
income tax is limited to 40 percent 
of the tax, whereas earlier legisla- 
tion made no such provision. Under 
past administrative practice, however, 
a similar result reportedly pertained. 

Qualifying export industries in ad- 
dition will be entitled to exemption 


from export taxes and surcharges 
thereon. 


Concessions May Be Canceled 

These ‘tax concessions may, how- 
ever, be canceled before their ex- 
piration date. Among the reasons for 
cancellation are: 

e“When profits which an enterprise 
obtains, excluding those reinvested in 
the enterprise, are greater than the 
cost of the investment in fixed assets 
on the date of initiation of produc- 
tion” (article 18). 

e“When grave economic or social 
damage is brought about.” 

Of final interest is the requirement 
that industries granted tax conces- 
sions under the new law must conform 
to quality standards to be established 
by the Ministry of Economy (article 
26). 

The earlier legislation on this sub- 
ject is summarized in Department of 
Commerce publication Establishing 4 
Business in Mexico, Business Informa- 
tion Service, World Trade Series No. 
507, December 1953, page 23. 
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Guatemala Extends 
Tax Payment Date 


The Guatemalan Government in 
December 1954 extended to January 
i9 the deadline for payment of cer- 
tain one-time taxes, that is, those on 
assets; sugar mills; cattle; and wages, 
salaries, and earnings. 

This extension presumably is the 
final one for payment of these taxes. 

Half of the amount due will be 
payable in February and the other 
half in March, and legal action by 
the Government is threatened against 
those failing to pay within the spec- 
ified time limit. 

Income anticipated from all these 
sources is estimated at $2.1 million, 
of which $1.6 million is from the 
tax on assets. 

A very small part of this special 
tax had been collected by mid-Decem- 
per, because of the financial dif- 
ficulties in which most firms found 
themselves. Several local banks there- 
upon agreed, at the Government’s 
request, to extend credit for 6 months 
to firms for paying their taxes under 
this levy. The arrangement called 
for borrowers to present to the banks 
their tax bills in support of their loan 
applications and to sign notes in 
favor of the banks for the amounts 
borrowed. The respective bank would 
then pay the Government the tax 
amounts due. 

Although approximately two-thirds 
of the expected revenue from these 
sources had been collected by mid- 
January, the Government still was 
finding difficulty in collecting the 
temaining amounts due, as the facil- 
ities granted for obtaining bank 
credits evidently had not contributed 
greatly to solution of the problem. 

Receipts under the one-time tax to 
January 12 amounted to $2.2 million, 
the Government has announced. 
Approximately $750,000 of this amount 
is credited to the export tax on coffee, 
leaving about $2.8 million to be col- 
lected from this source, as the coffee 
top has been slow in moving this 
season. 


Among disbursements made from 
the receipts obtained are $1.5 million 
for indemnities arising out of the 
revolution in Guatemala—the entire 
amount earmarked for this purpose— 
and $50,000 to the Ministry of Public 
Health —_Emb., Guatemala. 

Imposition of these taxes was an- 
hounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
November 29, 1954, page 10. 





Meals at a good, Western-style hotel 
in Tokyo cost about $1, $1.50, and 
$2.25 for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
respectively, according to Establishing 
& Business in Japan, WTIS, Part 1, 
No. 54-2, issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce. 
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Brazil Revises Income Tax Law 


A revised Brazilian income tax law, 
made effective on January 1, changes 
the income tax on companies; in- 
creases the tax on income from bearer 
shares in 1955 and 1956, the tax on in- 
come of persons residing or companies 
domiciled abroad, and the individual 
income tax exemption; and institutes 
a withholding tax on wages. 


The tax on company profits is uni- 
fied at 15 percent, and tax exemption 
is granted companies having gross an- 
nual receipts of less than 150,000 
cruzeiros. Profits exceeding 500,000 
cruzeiros annually will be assessed an 
additional 4 percent annually in 1955 
and 1956. 


Formerly companies were taxed 10 
percent on profits up to 100,000 cruze- 
iros, 12 percent on profits between 
100,000 and 500,000 cruzeiros, and 15 
percent on profits of more than 500,000 
cruzeiros. Concessionaires of public 
utility services will continue to pay 
income tax at the rate of 8 percent 
provided their profits do not exceed 
12 percent of invested capital. 

The tax on returns from bearer 
shares deductible at the source of pay- 
ment is increased from 20 to 25 per- 
cent in 1955 and 1956. The 25-percent 
rate will apply to dividends declared 
in 1955, even though earned in 1954, 
and the 20-percent rate will apply to 
dividends declared in 1954, even 
though not paid until 1955. 


Income Tax Up for Nonresidents 

The tax on income accruing to non- 
residents of Brazil, individuals or com- 
panies; residents absent from the na- 
tional territory for more than 12 





Honduras Raises Export Tax 
On Coffee, Taxes Vehicles 


The Honduran export tax on each 
60-kilogram sack of coffee has been 
raised from 6 lempiras to 15 lempiras, 
and a graduated annual registration 
tax established for all motor vehicles, 
by decree No. 11 of December 24, 1954, 
effective January 1 of this year (1 
lempira=US$0.50). 

The vehicle tax is to range from $75 
for new vehicles to $25 for vehicles 
over 5 years old. 

Commercial vehicles, such as trucks, 
buses, taxis, and motorcycles, were to 
have paid 50 percent of this tax, but 
after numerous protests from owners, 
the commercial tax was reduced, by 
decree No. 18 of December 30, 1954, 
effective January 1, to 30 percent, 
payable during this year. Noncom- 
mercial vehicle owners will pay the 
new registration tax upon receipt of 
their new license plates. 


The object of these new taxes is to 
raise funds for the newly created 
Ministries of Labor and Public Health, 


months; and residents from abroad 
remaining in Brazil for less than 12 
months is increased from 15 percent 
to 25 percent for income from royal- 
ties and to 20 percent for income from 
other sources. 

The individual income tax exemp- 
tion is increased from 30,000 cruzeiros 
to 50,000 cruzeiros annualy, and a sys- 
tem of income tax withholding at 
source of payment is instituted for 
wage earners receiving between 4,167 
and 10,000 cruzeiros monthly. 

The fine for delaying payment of 
income tax or filing returns is changed 
to 1 percent of the amount of the tax 
for each month’s delay. Such fines 
formerly amounted to a flat 10 percent 
of the amount of the tax regardless 
of length of delay. 


These revised regulations, effected 
by law No. 2354, and previous income- 
tax legislation were consolidated and 
issued as decree No. 36773 of January 
13, 1955, published in the Diario Oficial 
of Brasil of January 17. 





Mexico Bans Products 
From Several States 


The Mexican Government, because 
of the existence of the Khapra weevil 
in the States of California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, has established ef- 
fective January 29, quarantines on 
import of the following items from 
those States: 


Peas; sorghum; barley; soybeans; 
nuts; corn; oats, natural or elabo- 
rated; wheat; alfalfa and alfalfa 
seed; castor beans; cottonseed; wool; 
corn and wheat flour; bread; proc- 
essed cereals; crackers; processed 
rice; raisins; dry milk; dry blood; 
meat scraps; and bags and vehicles 
used to transport these products. 

Under Mexican regulations, import 
of the listed products from the quar- 
antined States must be authorized by 
the Mexican Directorate General of 
Agricultural Defense of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and shipments must be 
accompanied by a phytosanitary cer- 
tificate issued at place of origin. 
Fumigation or sterilization of the 
products may be _ required.—Emb., 
Mexico City. 





and for the construction, mainte- 
nance, and repair of roads. 


Receipts from the coffee export tax 
are expected to be as high as $2 mil- 
lion, and the motor vehicle registration 
tax to net approximately $200,000. 

The coffee export tax was raised 
from 1 lempira to 4 lempiras in 1950 
and to 6 lempiras in 1954 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Apr. 24, 1950, p. 19, 
and May 31, 1954, p. 9) —Emb., Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS. 








Egypt Revises Export Lists, Rules 


The three lists on which Egyptian 
exportable products appear and the 
conditions under which they may be 
exported have been revised, the Min- 
istry of Finance and Economy has 
announced. 

List I, enumerating commodities 
prohibited from export, has been ex- 
panded slightly. Items added to this 
list include copper, aluminum, and 
magnesium scrap, previously author- 
ized for export through export li- 
censes. Sulfuric acid, iron beams and 
girders, electric cables, and lifting 
jacks and linoleum from Army sup- 
plies also have been added. 

List II, consisting of commodities 
authorized for export through general 
export license, has been shortened 
slightly. New items added include min- 
eral and petroleum products except 
those appearing on list III which are 
exportable through customs without 
license; white lead, spark plugs, and 
rice transferred from the prohibited 
list; and black cottonseed. 

List III comprises locally produced 
items which may be exported through 
Customs direct, subject to the rules 
governing export of each item. 

Part A of list III, commodities sub- 
ject to quota restrictions, has acquired 
the following: Lwupins, transferred 
from the prohibited list; gas mantles 
for globe lamps, formerly exportable 
under export license; black olives, pre- 
viously exportable without permit or 





W. Germany Widens General 
License for Printed Goods 


Products of the bookselling trade, 
graphic items, and microfilm up to 
a value of 200 German marks now 
may enter the Federal Republic of 
Germany from dollar and offset-ac- 
count countries, except the Soviet 
bloc area, under open general license, 
by new regulations which went into 
effect on January 1. 

Books, newspapers, periodicals, car- 
tographic items, sheet music, indus- 
trial designs, manuscripts, illustra- 
tion prints, patent specifications, and 
microfilm are among the products 
affected. 

Payment for such goods must be 
made through a foreign trade bank 
or a post office. Payment may be 
made in free foreign exchange or 
in German marks into a convertible 
mark account only to some coun- 
tries; to other countries payment 
must be made within the framework 
of a payments agreement or in Ger- 
man marks into a limited convertible 
mark account. 

Formerly small quantities of these 
items could be imported under gen- 
eral license only from the European 
Payments Union area. 


quota; dehydrated green and kidney 
beans, fenugreek, and vinegar. 

Part B of list III, products export- 
able without quota restriction, is ex- 
panded. Items added to this list in- 
clude mica products, reed products, 
ultramarine blue; diesel trucks, trail- 
ers, cranes, and dump trucks from 
Army supplies, transferred from list 
III A. Newly added products include 
cotton blankets, various seeds and 
herbs, poultry and turkey feathers, 
all canned fruits, pharmocolite, pow- 
dered calcium carbonate, carbolic acid, 
glycerin, and hard lead with an anti- 
monial content of over 12 percent. 

Copies of the complete revised ex- 
port list may be obtained from the 
Near East and African Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
25, D. C—Emb. Cairo. 





U. S.-Owned Firms Get 


Fishing Concessions 


Concessions have been awarded by 
the Ecuadoran Government to two 
fishing companies owned by American 
interests but organized under Ecua- 
doran law. 

One company is authorized to fish 
in Ecuadoran waters without restric- 
tion as to species, and to process and 
export such fish; the second is au- 
thorized to fish for shrimp and to 
process and export it. 

The two concessions are identical 
in many respects: 

eEach is to run for 10 years. 

eEach company is exempted from 
export taxes. 

eDomestic sales are to be made at 
controlled prices so fixed by the Gov- 
ernment as not to allow the com- 
panies more than a 15-percent profit 
margin. 


eVessels owned by the companies 
must be registered under the Ecua- 
doran flag within a year after the 
signing of the concession agreements. 


eAt least 25 percent of the personnel 
employed in each part of their opera- 
tions—fishing, refrigeration, and 
processing—must be of Ecuadoran 
nationality. 


eExemption from duty is granted 
machinery, equipment, and capital 
imported for establishing and carry- 
ing on the businesses. 

Several differences exists, however. 

eThe company receiving the general 
fishing concession is required to set 
up a cold-storage house, a freezing 
plant, and a cannery, each within a 
specified period of time, whereas no 
such requirements are set for the 
shrimping concern. 


eThe firm holding the shrimp-fish- 
ing concession must invest 500,000 


—— 


sucres a year, excluding wages and 
supplies, as opposed to an inves 

of 150,000 sucres a year for the other 
company. Also, a deposit of 300,009 
sucres with the Ecuadoran Govern. 
ment as guaranty for fulfillment of 
the contract is required of the shrimp. 
ing concern, as compared with a 
150,000-sucre guaranty by the other 
company.—Emb., Quito. 





Cuba Sets Up Import 
Quotas for Potatoes 


Cuba has instituted a system of 
quotas to regulate import of pota 
for consumption as well as for seed, 

The basic annual import quota is 
established at 680,000 quintals for con. 
sumption potatoes and 175,000 quin- 
tals for seed potatoes (1 quintaj=— 
101.43 pounds). 

Deficit quotas for seed potatoes may 
be authorized only in December of 
each year, and deficit quotas for pota- 
toes for consumption only in June of 
each year. For consumption potatoes 
a deficit quota will be authorized only 
when stocks on May 31 are less than 
350,000 quintals, and the quota will 
be only for the quantity necessary to 
bring stocks up to that level. 

The quotas are considered to be 
based on a population of 6 million 
and will be revised in accordance with 
population changes when a census 
proves such action necessary. 

Import of potatoes whose shipping 
documents have not been visaed by a 
Cuban consul is prohibited and a con- 
sul may not visa documents for pota- 
toes for consumption unless he has 
received adequate proof that the pur- 
chase contract has been duly reg- 
istered. 


Under the quota system earlier im- 
port controls are continued—registra- 
tion of importers, potato purchase 
contracts, and permits for removal of 
potatoes from customs, instituted by 
Commerce resolution No. 85 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Oct. 4, 1954, p. 11; 
and limitations on import of seed 
potatoes, under Agriculture resolution 
No. 3606 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Dec. 20, 1954, p. 23). 


The new system was inaugurated 
under law-decree No. 1963, published 
in the Official Gazette of January 21, 
1955. 





Philippine production of coconut 
products—copra, coconut oil, and de- 
siccated coconut—was estimated at 
325,500 long tons, copra equivalent, for 
the third quarter of 1954, one-fifth 
larger than production in the com- 
parable quarter of 1953. 

Production in the first 9 months of 
1954, totaling 809,950 tons, represented 
an increase of approximately 27 per- 
cent from the 635,980 tons produced 
during the comparable period of 1953. 
—Emb., Manila. 
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Soviet Germany Tightens 
Gift Parcel Rules 


Stricter regulations governing 
the sending and receiving of gift 
parcels by residents of the Soviet 
Zone of Germany were issued by 
zonal authorities on January 15. 

Only one gift parcel a month 
now may be received in or sent 
out of the Soviet Zone, and par- 
cels may not be received for or 
sent by third persons. 

Medicines may not be sent in 
gift parcels unless accompanied 
by a prescription issued by a 
Soviet Zone physician. 

No airtight containers may be 
included in gift parcels. 

Gift parcels not conforming to 
these new restrictive regulations 
will either be returned to the 
sender or confiscated by zonal 
authorities. 











Argentina Sets... 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ated after August 26, 1953, in amounts 
up to 8 percent of the capital, deter- 
mined in accordance with the pro- 
cedure established in article 3; or if 
preferred such profits may be capital- 
ized. 

Both these rights shall be exercised 
within a period of 1 year, counted 
from date of termination of the period 
in which profits were earned. 

Article 6—Owners of foreign capital 
who choose the new system shall re- 
ceive any benefits deriving from more 
favorable measures which may be en- 
acted later, but the sums which may 
have been transferred or capitalized 
by virtue of the provisions of the pres- 
ent regulations will be deducted from 
any sums that later may be determined 
for the same annual period. 


Article 7—The Ministry of Finance 
of the Nation, through the intermed- 
lary of the Central Bank of the Argen- 
tine Republic, will dictate such rules 
a8 may prove necessary for applica- 
tion of the new regulations, and will 
adopt. pertinent measures for verifi- 
tation of declarations which may be 
made; to this end it may obtain the 
collaboration of other Ministries and 
eament departments and agen- 

es. 

Article 8—The Ministry of Finance 
of the Nation, to the extent that the 
general exchange situation may per- 
mit, will consider the possibility of 
extending the benefits of the system 
established by the new regulations to 
foreign capital invested in other eco- 
homic activities. 


Article 9—Any false declaration 
and/or violation of the precepts of 
the new law shall be considered a 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Mexico Changes Some Duties 


Mexican import classifications for 
refractory bricks, tiles, and similar 
products have been revised and their 
duty rates changed, and a specific 
classification has been established for 
isopropyl alcohol. Various changes 
also have been made in import clas- 
sifications for colanders, pigments in 
oils and resins, cork sheets, and carbon 
electrodes. 

Export classifications have been 
changed for chilte, guayule, and rub- 
ber; duties lowered on pumpkin seed, 
pumice stone, elevators, and litho- 
pone; and duties raised on cacao paste. 

Import tariff items affected and 
their new duties, specific in pesos per 
gross kilogram unless otherwise spe- 
cified, and percent ad valorem, with 
former rates indicated, are as follows: 


Effective January 12: 


3.31.85, Bricks, tiles, pipes, and other re- 
fractory materials of analagous forms, with 
a base of aluminum silicate, containing up to 
90 percent silica (silicon oxide) or up to 85 
percent alumina (aluminum oxide), not speci- 
fied, as well as mortars, plastics, and concretes 
of the same material: Specific duty, 0.05; 25 
percent. 

Classification revised. Formerly read, re- 
fractory bricks and tiles with a base of 
aluminum silicate, as well as mortars, plastics, 
and concrete of the same composition, 
dutiable at 2.50 per 100 gross kilograms, plus 
20 percent ad valorem. 


3.31.86, Bricks, tiles, pipes, and other refrac- 
tory materials, whatever their form manufac- 
tured with a base of alumina, containing 
over 85 percent aluminum oxide or electrically 
fused, andalusite, silicon carbide, chrome, 
chrome-magnesite, cyanite, magnesite, zir- 
conium oxide, or sillimanite; and mortars, 
plastics, and concretes of the same materials: 
Specific duty, 0.01; exempt from ad valorem. 

Classification revised. Formerly read, re- 
fractory brick and tile with a base of mag- 
nesite, chrome or chrome-magnesite; and 
mortars, plastics, and concrete of the same 
composition, dutiable at 0.23 per 100 gross 
kilograms. 


3.31.87, Bricks, tiles, pipes and refractory 
materials of various forms and composition, 
each piece weighing more than 90 kilograms; 
and those of rectangular prismatic form 
measuring on each one of their three dimen- 
sions over 15, 30, and 60 centimeters: Specific 
duty, 0.01; exempt from ad valorem. 

Classification revised. Formerly read, re- 
fractory tiles and bricks, dark grey in color 
by reason of being made of electrically fused 
clays (corhart); and those manufactured with 
a base of sillimanite, identifiable by their 
ivory color with coffee-colored or clear grey 
markings, generally used in ovens for melting 
glass, dutiable at 0.23 per 100 gross kilograms. 

3.31.88, Bricks, tiles, pipes and other re- 
fractory materials of analagous forms contain- 
ing more than 90 percent silica (silicon oxide); 
and mortars, plastics, and concretes of the 
same material: Specific duty, 0.05; 10 per- 
cent. 

Classification revised. Formerly read, re- 
fractory brick and tiles with a base of silica, 
as well as mortars, plastics, and concrete of 
the same composition, dutiable at 1 per 100 
gross kilograms, plus 10 percent ad valorem. 


6.01.12, Propyl or isopropyl alcohol: 0.30 
legal kilograms; 5 percent. 
New _ classification. Possibly previously 


classified under No. 6.63.71, covering organic 
mixtures and preparations for industrial use, 
dutiable at 0.25 per legal kilogram, plus 5 
percent ad valorem. 


Effective February 4 


3.56.26, Colanders of ordinary metal of all 
kinds, for kitchen use: 3; 40 percent. 
New classification: Previously under various 





breach of exchange rules and shall be 
punished with the penalties estab- 
lished by article 17 of law 12.60. 


ee ifications depending upon metal of which 
made. 

6.61.23, Pigments dispersed in oils or resins, 
containing more than 85 nt of fixed ma- 
terials at 100° C.: 0.40; percent. 

Classification revised: Previously read, Zinc’ 
oxide in paste form containing up to 10 per- 
cent drying oils without solvents, and pig- 
ments dispersed in oil and varnishes, dutiab 
at 0.40 and 40 percent ad valorem. 

7.99.31, Sheets of cork pulp with exterior 
surface of solid color, and the underside rein- 
forced with fabric of jute or any other rigid 
vegetable fiber, for the manufacture of furni- 
ture: 0.15 per legal kilograms; 20 percent. 

No change in duties. Classification revised 
through addition of “for manufacture of 
furniture.” 

8.42.13, Carbon electrodes for lamps: 0.02; 
5 percent. 

No change in specific duty. Ad valorem 
duty formerly 3 percent. 


Export items affected and their 
duties in pesos per gross kilogram, un- 
less otherwise specified, and percent 
ad valorem, with former rates in- 
dicated in parentheses or otherwise, 
are as follows: 


Effective January 27 


20-74, Pumpkin seed in natural state, un- 
: Exempt (same); 7 percent (10). 
20-75, Pumpkin seed in natural state, peeled: 
Exempt (same); 5 percent (3). 
28-54, Chilte: 0.05; 6 percent. 
28-55, Guayule rubber: 0.02; 5 percent. 
28-56, Rubber and other rubberlike gums, 
not specified: 0.10; 12 percent. 


The foregoing items formerly were covered 
by classification No. 28-52, now abolished, 
dutiable at 13 percent ad valorem. 

30-12, Pumice stone and similar stones of 
volcanic ashes: 0.10 per 100 gross kilograms 
(0.05); exempt (25 percent). 

Classification revised. Formerly read: 
Pumice stone and unspecified stones for in- 
dustry. The latter now are covered by new 
classification No. 30-13, which follows. 


30-13, Stones, not specified, for industry: 
0.05 per 100 gross kilograms; 25 percent. 

85-54, Elevators for passengers or cargo, used 
in commercial or industrial buildings or 
in dwellings, including equipment necessary 
se their operation and separate parts: Duty 
ree. 

New classification. Previously included under 
No. 85-50, covering elevator machinery in 
general and various other machinery, dutiable 
~ Ri per gross kilogram plus 10 percent ad 
valorem. . 


Effective January 29 


67-82, Mixtures of barium sulfate and 
zinc sulfide commonly denominated “litho- 
pone”: Exported in accordance with the con- 
ditions established by the Directorate General 
of Standards, Ministry of Economy, duty free; 
otherwise exported, exempt, 25 percent ad 
valorem. 

Classification revised through establishment 
of duty-free treatment of exports meeting 
standards set by the Ministry of Economy, 
whereas previously all exports were dutiable 
at 25 percent ad valorem. 


Effective February 6 


Pw. Cacao powder or cocoa: Duty free 
same). 

Classification revised to exclude cacao . 
now dutiable under new classification No. 
63-24, which follows. 

63-24, Cacao paste: Exempt; 13 percent ad 
valorem. 


—Diario Oficial, January 4, 27, and 
29, 1955. 





In the United Kingdom, a married 
man with two children, earning 
£5,000 a year, pays an income tax of 
£1,799, plus a surtax of £512 10s; or a 
total tax of £2,311 10s (£1—$US2.80), 
according to Income Taxation in the 
United Kingdom, WTIS, Part 1, No. 
55-1. 
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ECAFE Subcommittee on Trade Discusses 
Far East Trade Problems 


Eugene M. Braderman 


Director, Far Eastern Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


The First Session of the Subcommittee on Trade of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) was held 
in Hong Kong, January 6-12, with all but two member and associate 


member nations participating. 


Meeting to discuss problems of common interest to the countries of 


the region, the delegates were alerted 
to the fact that conditions were par- 
ticularly favorable for the promotion 
of international trade. 

The Executive Secretary of ECAFE, 
acting as chairman, called attention 
in his opening address to the chang- 
ing attitudes on trade in the Far East. 
There is a growing desire to expand 
trade and remove unnecessary trade 
barriers, he said. Whereas imme- 
diately after the war it had been 
widely felt that locally produced goods 
should be consumed at home, most 





This article is based on the official 
report of the First Session of the Sub- 
committee on Trade of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE). 

The official report has been sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State by 
Mr. Braderman, who served as United 
States Representative. 





countries now are stressing the sale 
of their goods abroad. With regard 
to import policies the ECAFE coun- 
tries, despite difficulties, have turned 
to selective liberalization whereby the 
import of capital goods rather than 
luxury items is encouraged. 


Also supporting free trade, the Gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong stated that “when 
there was trade there was no need 
for aid; and where there was no 
need for aid there was less room for 
suspicion, misunderstanding, and bit- 
terness between nations.” He re- 
minded the delegations that what 
they accomplished during the session, 
no matter how small, would in some 
way affect the lives of more than a 
thousand million people in the ECAFE 
region. 

Immediately after the opening ad- 
dresses, the Soviet Delegate moved 
that the conference invite a repre- 
sentative of the so-called “Chinese 
People’s Republic” to participate. He 
stated that ECAFE members were in- 
terested in the economic development 
of communist China, which had made 
a series of trade agreements “based 
on equality” with Burma, Indonesia, 


12 





India, Ceylon, North Korea, and the 
“Democratic Republic of Vietnam.” 

India supported the Soviet position 
by observing that communist China 
should not be excluded since it was 
intimately concerned with the prob- 
lems at hand. 

After a strong opposing statement 
by the Delegate of the Republic of 
China, supported by Pakistan, and on 
a point of order raised by the Philip- 
pines, the Acting Chairman ruled the 
Soviet proposal out of order. 


United States Economy 
Described as Buoyant 


The United States Delegate in his 
opening statement, emphasizing U. S. 
support of a high level of international 
trade and a multilateral trade policy, 
cited President Eisenhower’s call for 
the lowering of unjustifiable barriers 
to trade in his State of the Union mes- 
sage. 

Describing the U. S. economy as 
buoyant, he noted the demand in the 
United States for raw materials from 
the ECAFE region. He also cited the 
level of U. S. dollar expenditures and 
investments in Asia with the prospect 
for their increase. A warm welcome 
was extended to the representatives to 
attend the International Marketing 
Conference at Seattle, where the tui- 
tion for the week’s course in market- 
ing would be waived. 

Much of the work of the week-long 
conference was done by the three 
working groups set up by the Subcom- 
mittee on the first day of the session. 
The United States Delegation partici- 
pated in each of these groups. The 
working groups reported their findings 
to the Subcommittee sitting in plenary 
session. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations reached during the ses- 
sion were incorporated in the “Report 
of the Subcommittee on Trade.” 


Asian Trade With. U. S. and 
W. Europe Relatively High 

The Subcommittee noted that Asian 
trade with the United States and 
Western Europe is continuing at rela- 
tively high levels. Concern was shown, 
however, over the “painfully slow 
progress” in the region’s economic de- 


velopment. Although the region holds 
almost half of the world’s population 
and is one of the world’s largest raw 
material producers, it accounts for 
only 10 to 12 percent of the world’s 
trade. While world exports increased 
between 1928 and 1952 from US$39 
billion to $72 billion, Asian exports 
rose only from US$5 billion to $75 
billion. 

Though the region’s export earnings 
are higher than before the Korean 
war, they are still inadequate for its 
economic growth. Imports have in- 
creased but because of the depletion 
of gold and foreign exchange reserves 
many Asian countries are now faced 
with foreign exchange problems, 
Prices of some major export commodi- 


ties, such as tea, rubber, jute, and° 


cotton, increased in 1954, but the price 
rise was neither sustained nor uni- 
form. Price declines affected rice, 
coconut and coconut oil, abaca, ores, 
and mica. There was still interest in 
price stabilization although the situa- 
tion was eased by the price rises noted 
above. 

Generally speaking, both the dis- 
cussions and the subcommittee report 
stressed the advantages of multi- 
lateral trade, but it was recognized 
that because of existing circum- 
stances the use of bilateral trade 
agreements would be necessary in some 
instances. 

The Subcommittee noted the use of 
retention quotas, link’ systems, and ex- 
clusive licensing arrangements by 
some countries, but went on record as 
urging their early elimination. The 
Subcommittee called attention to the 
fact that while import control meas- 
ures were still being used for balance 
of payments reasons they were being 
used also to protect local infant in- 
dustries. This latter tendency was 
pointed up by the U. S. Delegation as 
well as by some of the countries in 
the ECAFE region. 


The Subcommittee expressed satis- 
faction over the expanding use of in- 
ternational trade fairs and urged 
member countries to follow up theif 
participation to insure satisfactory re- 
sults. Guidance was sought from those 
countries more experienced in this 
field. Concerning trade promotion ac- 
tivities of the ECAFE Secretariat, the 
latter was urged to concentrate on 
trade promotion techniques, leaving 
details to the individual countries. 

With respect to U. S. surplus agri- 
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cultural sales, the report indicates 
that “the Subcommittee, while wel- 
coming the economic aid given in the 
form of surplus commodities, consid- 
ered that the normal flow and de- 
velopment of trade between the coun- 
tries of the region could be seriously 
disturbed and that fresh economic 
problems were likely to be created as 
a result of action taken by some donor 
countries giving economic aid to coun- 
tries in the form of commodities 
available in the region.” 


Setting Up of Arbitration 
Facilities Encouraged 


Regarding commercial arbitration 
facilities, still inadequate in the 
ECAFE region, the Subcommittee 
recommended that the countries set 
up arbitration facilities and provide 
legislation for enforcement of arbi- 
tral awards; that the countries en- 
courage the use of arbitration clauses 
in contracts; and that a working 
group of experts be established to ex- 
amine the existing arbitration laws 
and facilities in the countries of the 
regions and make recommendations. 

Although the Subcommittee “felt 


that the establishment of an inter- 
national convention could be an im- 
portant step forward in making arbi- 
tral awards internationally effective,” 
it recognized that “a convention of 
this nature could only be workable if 
receptive legal atmosphere had been 
established through domestic legisla- 
tion.” 


The problem of standardization of 
trade specifications for commodities 
moving in international trade, a high- 
ly important subject in the U. S. view, 
received the close attention of the 
delegates. The Subcommittee made 
several recommendations calling for 
the establishment of standards by the 
countries of the ECAFE region and the 
machinery required for the purpose. 

It was suggested that the countries 
consider the desirability of becoming 
members of the International Organ- 
ization for Standardization and, if 
necessary, seek advice from countries 
where such standards exist, or from 
international agencies which provide 
technical assistance in these matters. 
It was further requested that the Sec- 
retariat continue to assist in this field 





Twenty-two nations sent dele- 
gates to the First Session of the 
Subcommittee on Trade of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE), held in Hong 
Kong, January 6-12. 

Member countries represented 
were: Afghanistan, Australia, Bur- 
ma, Cambodia, the Republic of 
China, France, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, the U. S. S. R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Vietnam. 


Delegations representing the fol- 
lowing associate member govern- 
ments also were present: Hong 
Kong, Laos, and Malaya and British 
Borneo. In addition, the nonmem- 
ber countries of Czechoslavakia, 
Denmark, Poland, and Sweden sent 
observers, while officials of the gov- 
ernments of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Italy were present 
as guests. 

Nongovernmental organizations 
which had observers in attendance 
included the International Chamber 
of Commerce, the International 
Organization for Standardization, 
and the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations. 

Members of the United States 
Delegation were: Eugene M. Brad- 
erman, Director, Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 





22 Nations Send Delegates to 
Session in Hong Kong 


U. S. Department of Commerce, 
serving as Representative; and the 
following Advisors: Charles L. 
Hodge, Deputy Officer in Charge of 
Economic Affairs, Office of Chinese 
Affairs, U. S. Department of State; 
Ralph H. Hunt, Consul, American 
Consulate General, Hong Kong; and 
Philip Clock, Consul, American Con- 
sulate General, Singapore. 

The Subcommittee on Trade was 
established in accordance with a 
recommendation made by ECAFE to 
its parent body, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, in 
February 1954. Recognizing the 
need for a specific and permanent 
group devoted entirely to trade 
problems of the ECAFE area, the 
Economic and Social Council ap- 
proved the recommendation. 

The stated purposes of the Sub- 
committee are: 

eTo review the trade and com- 
mercial policies of the countries of 
the ECAFE region, to promote trade, 
and to assist in their economic de- 
velopment. 

eTo review the trade develop- 
ment progress already made. 

eTo study such international 
trade problems as commodity price 
stabilization, standardization, com- 
mercial arbitration, market re- 
search, and freight rates, with due 
regard to work in these fields by the 
United Nations and other interna- 
tional agencies. 
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and serve as a clearing house of in- 
formation for standardization. 

ECAFE has held two trade promo- 
tion conferences which have been a 
useful means for member countries 
to discuss subjects of mutual interest. 
This first meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee on Trade was of equal value. 

At the Subcommittee meeting, as in 
previous meetings, the countries of the 
region were able to express themselves 
and be heard by their fellow members 
in a recognized international confer- 
ence. Future conferences of this 
nature should continue to assist in the 
encouragement of an expanded flow of 
goods and technical services, and 
higher levels of trade will mean im- 
proved standards of living for the free 
nations of Asia—a primary objective 
nih these countries and of the United 
States. 


Uruguayan Money... . 
(Continued from Page 2) 


wool market. The volume of retail sales 
was seasonally large but fell below the 
1953 level. 

With the Bank of the Republic active 
in the exchange market, the month- 
end buying rate of the Uruguayan 
peso in the free market strengthened 
to 3.17 pesos to the dollar after being 
3.235 earlier in the month. The offi- 
cially controlled rates did not change. 

Despite considerable pressure for 
preferential treatment for exports of 
wool—including an increased expert 
exchange rate, exemption from cer- 
tain export taxes, and the granting of 
certain foreign-exchange retention 
privileges—the National Council of 
Government deferred action on the 
matter pending the receipt of addi- 
tional information. 

This delay was interpreted in some 
quarters as an indication that, with 
the inauguration of the new adminis- 
tration set for March 1, the present 
administration would be unlikely to 
assume the responsibility for any sig- 
nificant change in export rates. The 
matter of increased export rates has 
been a topic of extensive discussion, 
and indications were that the incom- 
ing administration might favor at 
least some increase in the current ex- 
port rate for wool tops. 

The Government established an ex- 

port rate of 2.35 pesos to the dollar for 
linseed oil of the 1953-54 crop, for ship- 
ments effected before January 16, 1955. 
Trade sources estimated that existing 
oil stocks from that crop totaled near- 
ly 10,000 tons. The increased export 
rate for linseed oil replaced the ex- 
port subsidy of 13.50 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams which had been paid on recent 
shipments of that commodity. 
* The textile mill strike, which began 
on November 12, continued into De- 
cember. Although several large mills 
were unaffected by the strike, some 
12,000 workers were idle, and no end 
was in sight at the end of the month. 
—Emb., Montevideo. 
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World Survey Shows Record Foreign 
Business for U.S. Films 


Nathan D. Golden and Earl H. Young 


Scientific, Motion Picture, and Photographic Products Division 
Business and Defense Services Administration 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


Remittances of U. S. film earnings from abroad have set a record 
high in the past few years, and 1954 remittances are estimated at 


approximately $200 million. 


Probably the most important factor in the growth of foreign business 
for U. S. films has been the increasing number of high-quality produc- 


tions which have been exported. 

Another very important factor has 
been the increase in theater facilities 
in most of the countries throughout 
the world. The largest increase has 
occurred in European countries, which 
have made excellent progress in re- 
habilitating their exhibition places 
destroyed by the war and in building 
new theaters, resulting in a con- 
Siderable growth in seating capacity 
in the past few years. New large- 
screen projection techniques, now 
being introduced in foreign countries 
at an accelerated rate, also have been 
a contributing factor in the increased 
business. 


The foreign market for U. S. films 
has become increasingly important to 
the U. S. industry’s economy, which is 
dependent on foreign receipts to 
maintain the high quality of produc- 
tion. The U. S. industry is the most 
important film industry in the world 
market, producing more than 300 
feature films annually, the best of 
which are exported for exhibition in 
all of the free countries. 


U. S. Producer Considers 
Foreign Customs, Habits 


In planning the production of a 
feature film, the U. S. producer us- 
ually takes into account foreign cus- 
toms, habits, and religious practices, 
and attempts to portray on the world’s 
screens a picture which will be enter- 
taining and well received by audiences 
in all walks of life. American films 
generally show every facet of Ameri- 
can life. If they were confined pri- 
marily to showing America as a place 
in which only the niceties of life exist- 
ed, U. S. films probably would be ac- 
cused of spreading propaganda and 
would no longer represent American 
ideas, ideals, and democratic way of 
life. 


Reports from abroad indicate that 
U. 8. films are well received by foreign 
audiences and are preferred to pic- 
tures from other countries. Promi- 
nent church and social organizations 
in the United States in recent years 
have commented on the improved 
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standards of American pictures. These 
groups report that the moral tone of 
films reviewed has improved and that 
the number of outstanding pictures 
released has increased strikingly. 


The popularity of U. S. newsreels in 
all free countries is an indication of 
the great importance of films as a me- 
dium of information. Also, the fact 
that totalitarian forces fear the effect 
of the showing of U. S. films offers 
striking evidence of the truth of these 
statements. 

Competition from foreign-produced 
films generally is admitted to have in- 
creased greatly in recent years, es- 
pecially in certain oversea areas. 
Films produced in Italy, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and France have in- 
creased steadily and are offering more 
competition not only in their domestic 
markets but also in the world market. 
Although U. S. films may have lost 
some playing time to these foreign- 
produced films in recent years, it is 
estimated that approximately 68 per- 
cent of the feature films shown 
throughout the free world were U. 8S. 
films. This is a 6-percent decline from 
the 74 percent estimated for 1951, the 
last time a survey was made. 


In view of the tremendous impor- 
tance that the U. S. film industry 


maintain a healthy export business— 
approximately 40 percent of its reve- 
nues come from foreign showings— 
accurate and complete data on the 
foreign market are essential. The re- 
sults of a world survey of motion-pic- 
ture theater facilities are presented in 
table 1. 

On January 1, 1955, an estimated 
108,537 motion-picture theaters in op- 
eration were exhibiting 35-mm. films 
in some 120 countries and territories 
throughout the world. This is an in- 
crease of 8,994 units, or about 9 per- 
cent greater than the 1951 estimate of 
99,543 theaters. Seating capacity as 
of January 1, 1955, existed for 56,745,- 
451 persons, compared with 54,107,671 
on Jé:nuary 1, 1951. 

The theater building boom in 
Canada has continued throughout the 
past few years; 300 theaters have been 
added since 1951, including about 160 
drive-in theaters. Indications are 
that the number of theaters in Can- 
ada will continue to increase during 
the next few years. At the end of 
1954 drive-in theaters numbered 36 
and conventional four-wall theaters 
either under construction or in the 
planning stage numbered 49. 


Considerable Decline in 
U. S$. Four-Wall Theaters 


The number of four-wall theaters 
in the United States has declined con- 
siderably since 1951, but the number 
of drive-in theaters has increased 
substantially. In France, Germany, 
Italy, the Far East, Middle East, and 


Table 1.—World Motion Picture Theater Data 


1951 








U.S 
No.of Seating No.of Seating percentageof Percent increase 
Region theaters capacity theaters capacity screentime Theaters Seating 
CO re ee ere ee 53,659 25,389,424 63,057 28,585,953 55 17.5 12.5 
South America ......... 6,070 3,522,987 6,611 4,174,376 70 9 18.5 
Mexico and Central 
DED: | ewadis Sotaces 2,338 1,722,305 2,829 1,864,509 68 21.0 82 
Caribbean area ....... 761 492,168 779 519,969 83 24 5.6 
le EE Gilawectesdercct 7,369 4,549,663 9,735 5,540,835 53 32.1 21.7 
Middle East ........... 349 223,908 459 277,640 60 31.5 242 
ees POON. ccccdusec 2,285 1,448,144 2,351 1,467,968 60 2.9 13 
EE dik wdiks J eeedh oe 1,301 890,058 1,683 1,080,563 63 29.3 21.3 
Atlantic Islands ....... : 152 69,503 181 79,373 70 19.0 144 
Rs cctabdiees asia oe 1,795 930,161 1,963 1,020,000 75 17.7 20.8 
Drive-in theaters; ... 66 46,200 229 160,000 -- “= ard 
United States .....ccce 19,797 12,384,150 14,301 9,000,000 90 —20.0 —20.0 
Drive-in theaters’ ... 3,323 2,300,000 4,050 2,800,000 — = a 
eee EOE. de cockctaace 142 75,000 142 75,000 90 oe =e 
PEED cc ecetcredeteeosce 28 14,000 28 14,000 90 — - 
DE” stataweiend Fo cme 108 50,000 139 85,265 90 28.7 70.5 
yee 99,543 54,107,671 108,537 56,745,451 68 9.0 48 


1 Seating capacity of drive-in theaters estimated on basis of 700 average per theater. 
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Table 2.—Breakdown, by Country, of Motion Picture Theaters in Europe, Africa, the number of theaters and 











1951 and 1955 total seating capacity has increased. 
Indicative of the growth in the 
s9et m4 aa world’s theater facilities is the fact 
No. of Seating No. of Seating percentageof that the proportion was 1 seat for 
Country theaters capacity theaters cy screen _ every 42 persons on January 1, 1955, 
cowodecceevedeeeseevsesoe esos 1,032 282,000 1,100 290,000 d with 1 seat for every 44 
Austria het ~ compare 
Batam eI, “aio e000 51 800 (3 persons in 1951. Based on population 
QyechOslOvakia ........ceeeeeeeeecees 1 al = ar oO statistics of the Bureau of the To 
138,460 547 153.054 60 and the World Almanac, the ratio in 
2,475,177 5,635 2,689,345 40 the United States is 1 seat for every 
Se, Ee See () —s14_- persons; in the United Kingdom 
100,000 4450 270,000 60 this ratio is 1 to 12; France, 1 to 16; 
181,000 526 134,500 (*) : 
180°000 327 200.000 90 Italy, 1 to 11; whereas for all of 
3,600,000 9,543 4,248,000 60 Europe it is approximately 1 seat for 
22,600 41 700 I 
15,000 69 42.100 65 every 20 persons. ; 
225.000 513 240,000 65 The most complete theater coverage 
125.770 508 140,000 55 
230.000 574 330000 res is in Australia and New Zealand, L 
213.000 398 252.000 60 where the average is 1 seat for every ' 
91,000 syn 300 108,000 () 7.5 persons. In Canada the theater | 
Al RR oy (43 ‘building program has kept pace with i} 
600,000 2,494 620,000 60 the growing population, and the ratio 1 
a = ae 8 of seats to population at present is 1 i 
138,000 237 141,200 60 to 13. In South America this ratio is if 
4,160,000 4,522 4,167,600 } 
262.947 1/030 307/313 50 1 to 26. i 
Fg NR tye Se 2 53,659 25,389,424 63,057 28,585,953 55 Facility Increase General \) 
iNo current data available on screen time devoted to U. S. films. Si On European Continent i 
ludes 5,110 theaters in the Federal Republic with 2.1 million seats and an estimat ’ mi 1 
FA in Eastern “Germany with 1.2 million seats. About 63,057 theaters were in opera 1 
$Percentage of screen time applies to Federal Republic only. tion in Europe on January 1, 1955, with i 


4Includes 200 open-air theaters ee in sy — gr one A ll hee a total seating capacity of 28,585,953, 

S Theater statistics taken from a published report of the Soviet nister o ure in 
and include 13,200 stationary units in urban areas including theaters and trade union halls and as compared with 53,659 theaters and 
2,500 theaters in rural areas. The report states that exhibition places for motion pictures 25,389,424 seats in 1951. The increase 
total 48,300 of which 24,200 are stationary units and 24,100 mobile units. was general throughout the Continent. 
Accurate current statistics on theaters 


in the Soviet Union and certain of its 
Table 3.—Breakdown, by Country, of Motion Picture Theaters in Latin America, satellite countries are difficult to ob- 
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1951 and 1955 tain, but reports indicate that there 

said 1968 have been increases in those areas. 

os The percentage of screen time devoted 

No. of Seating No. of Seating percentageof to U. S. feature films in Europe is 

Country theaters capacity theaters capacity screen time estimated at 55, compared with 63 for 
South America: dy 

SEE Bos... duu sdagttbdkaatttees 2,190 957,209 2,308 1,300,000 7 ‘1951, ae being Bese sen nen 
MEE i dusk: ctsadbabacsiibexeehe 47 32,200 82 44,774 80 butable the increased competition 
DTT innumigh scamaner tance 1,736 1,071,560 1,998 1,383,454 80 from European film producers. 

British Gulana ......ceeeeeeserees 36 25,000 39 31,000 4 Table 2 shows a detailed country 
Nass Ga cccsacbentdeadesatveoths 410 300,000 399 313,687 
ING, «5. sn nee odbdabeioen hn’ 1641 410,000 560 250.000 70 breakdown of motion picture theaters 
| RRR REGRET nt RECS te 124 80,000 150 65,000 70 in Europe. 

nt MA Un cosmasadesb ieee 2 800 3 1,150 65 . 

ee ianeicd male ca tele. a Pe 30 19,500 24 17,000 80 Screen Time of U. S. Films 
EE hiss6ccesese ven eadcenunasaee te 278 250,159 334 300,000 50 Greatest in Latin America 
SEN * vicsetse<dbabsesenentekenn 7 5,055 7 5,055 70 
PN. « Jute dee cgehekhendeween 219 121,504 211 117,500 65 Latin America, including Mexico, 
Venezuela errrrT,. TT TT te ee _ 350 250,000 496 345,756 65 South and Central America, and the 

BOAR nccccccccccccccccscccvess 6,070 3,522,987 6,611 4,174,376 70 Caribbean area, has continued to in- 
Mexico and Central America: 7. ae? oe - crease its theater facilities and on 
eas, ons dbccaebaeanseeueel 2,021 1,477,077 2,459 1,591,140 60 January 1, 1955, had 1,050 more 
— PTE CC eee a 1,600 ‘ 5 a = theaters than in 1951. As of January 
REEEn, cot oaserrentpansensnie~s pe poe ra 4 79 ~——s2,: 1955, there were 10,219 motion pic- 
ns cate ten Ooi ta oe 37,106 54 47,000 55 ture theaters in operation in Latin 
I Lie, SEES got, Oey ke 29 25,807 42 28,000 55 America with a seating capacity for 
mag Ke keoUes cbileondeaesastens 50 — es = 6,558,854 persons, increases of 11 per- 

Dy t¢06o06sceeec0086e6ede0eue =! 60 SS, , cent and 14 percent, respectively, over 

ON es aceite sib etaneeiws 2,338 1,722,305 2,829 1,864,509 68 1951. 
Caribbean Area: The percentage of screen time de- 
eee Sabi bé cies vecuverelecaboun 6 3,211 6 3,211 90 voted to U S. films is the highest in 
ED wh eh die bg tiniest ae ee 9 6,998 10 7,670 95 these areas—70 percent in South 
Cube esse! sa eosat sa sro.aas 7) America, 68 percent in Mexico and 
Curacao and Aruba ............... 14 9,000 16 11,845 90 Central America, and 83 percent in 
Samtaionn ED s wastascstenwe 74 30,963 68 32,000 85 the Caribbean area. 

Tench West Indies ......ccccscses 23 9,600 18 7,150 55 < 
Sati th rnin: saisburiciieninnatians 13 5,150 18 7,100 50 t Linge Fag —— for each coun 
Jamaica 2, RPICIRL PRO Spe SO 30 24,212 37 30,506 90 ry atin erica. 

a: oevisussse dvebweees 6 2,600 6 2,600 95 sites : 

Trinidad and Tobago ............. 42 31,259 46 39,000 99 Facilities Continue To Grow 
Windward Islands ..............0s. 6 3,700 4 2,800 95 In India, Japan, Indonesia 

PE pati ieseci:s thee ub iede alti 761 492,168 779 519,969 83 Largely because of the continued 
1Includes 16-mm. theaters. growth in theater facilities in India, 
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Japan, and Indonesia, the number of 
theaters in the Far East has increased 
notably. 

In India 1,142 more motion picture 
theaters were reported in operation 
as of January 1, 1955, than in 1951, 
while Japan had 634 more and In- 
donesia 425 more. There were 110 more 
theaters reported in operation in the 
Middle East on January 1, 1955, than 
in 1951, while in the South Pacific the 
number remained about the same, 
some increase being registered in 
theater facilities in Australia. Cur- 


rent data on theater facilities in 
China and Indochina are not avail- 
able. 

Detailed data for countries in the 
Far East, Middle East, and the South 
Pacific islands are given in table 4. 


Number of African Theaters 
Advances About 30 Percent 


Practically all the African countries 
and colonies have reported increased 
theater facilities, the most notable 
gains being in Egypt, Union of South 


Table 4.—Motion Picture Data on Far East, Middle East, and South Pacific, 
1951 and 1955 











1951 1955 
U.S. 
No. of Seating No. of Seating percentage of 
Country theaters capacity theaters capacity screen time 
Par East: 
PME segkveehssestéeadcecoue 4 3,000 7 4,120 20 
Th tte oen bene nu dean dh sees € 0 ose 80 60,000 144 80,000 60 
DE SehGbeWenssheaceee cebibuesec ce 83 46,600 140 94,650 60 
a ee er ee ree 334 550,000 1 a 1 
Ee CHOREMOGR) cc cccccccsccccecs = wae 294 170,000 55 
Pt 56 bc¢ddeedsee veveesnees 41 39,179 54 55,750 50 
CPR ah abs tue aude etore 400gee 2,058 1,393,876 3,200 2,000,000 25 
PM: seeds vubetwerthesvcecese 82 38,670 81 40,000 1 
ny wes diene iheeeees cheese reeees 289 181,039 714 350,000 80 
rh hes bain ee 06 60kdenees 00k < 3,100 1,500,000 3,734 1,900,000 30 
MOM, MOPUDRS OF .ncccccccecccccs 116 55,110 75 68,150 50 
Dt “<Kals ooe 0660004000 buenb ekbece 6 4,789 6 4,800 30 
DL cust dhaniihes seewade dee oc 465 225,000 300 150,000 30 
Philippines, Republic of .......... 450 250,000 550 330,000 70 
Singapore and Malayan Union .... 180 144,000 236 177,000 90 
PD ti cwkececevccessetes 81 58,400 200 116,365 90 
DEY Evite eOdeensbetedbbienes 7,369 4,549,663 9,735 5,540,835 53 
Middle East: 
i Gniegednetioee vaese deadtticunee se 7 3,620 7 5,000 35 
Dt jr éiens bene thee peeeweeescees 7 3,000 15 9,000 60 
DE Wivuweaes s¢-dee Ceeteceteededecdcs 60 32,850 62 33,850 75 
EEE Se ee 86 70,000 105 80,090 70 
Di cihibdenedeepereteenneeteedae’ 81 60,000 140 89,000 65 
DD de-ccapee badswevscarscccecce 60 29,438 80 35,000 60 
DD | baweeabedéhe ba ba deeVageivcvess 48 25,000 50 25,700 65 
EL ees euebadter ents cts 6600 des 349 223,908 459 277,640 60 
South Pacific: 
DL, « delice asda deea ve ucnde.s6¥e< 1,656 1,164,035 1,730 1,188,941 70 
Wifi TeIAMGS .....cccccccccccccccccee 15 5,314 15 5,314 70 
Se CRED, co ccccadedcocccessccee 3 1,800 6 3,000 45 
Wew Hebrides ....cccccccccccscsece 3 1,100 3 1,100 45 
BE EEE, ce doccewaccbocccccees 600 272,495 589 266,213 70 
Society Islands .........eceeceeees 8 3,400 8 3,400 a 
EE: Ucbticdacketbedsaddérabddcces 2,285 1,448,144 2,351 1,467 ,968 60 


1No current data available. 


Table 5.—Motion Picture Data on Africa and the Atlantic Islands, 1951 and 1955 

















1951 1955 
U.S. 
No. of Seating No. of Seating percentage of 
Country theaters capacity theaters capacity screen time 
Africa: 
BIGREIR. sicic ccc ccscccesvedecccecccoce 225 200,000 288 144,000 45 
BUMS 2c cccccccccccccvccccscsccces 15 5,295 19 12,432 80 
Belgian COmgo ......ccccecccccceee 17 3,000 28 5,500 75 
British East Africa? ..........++- 47 17,568 59 21,109 75 
EE Sedovcedoccestecccesetbenveecs 250 210,000 355 343,049 35 
MEE web cscesccecessvecacoroccese 16 14,065 17 17,000 90 
DS i 2) pbveeddenssecegetcoeeces 8 6,000 5 3,550 75 
French Equatorial Africa ......... 5 1,000 5 1,000 1 
Fremch MOrocco ........eceeseecees 90 49,418 125 75,826 44 
Prench West Africa ...........0-. 54 30,000 75 37,500 40 
EE vd ciiseds ass chdeénbrashee 15 12,000 35 38,795 85 
De cabecgenansdhedabsecens 19 9,000 22 10,000 40 
DOD vocvebsssvstsecoevccecs 9 6,450 20 10,500 70 
DT tole ccciecebbacdsesecedoseee 29 15,150 40 18,500 90 
Dn iki viedeadpactsepdageionecs 8 3,700 9 3,700 40 
DT ne . 20s wadecadbsdibectderos 1 450 1 450 70 
DL «tie ut ingens dedageed dees on os 6 6,150 6 6,150 1 
MO. 6 onc srdedtccdéscooe 20 18,827 34 31,110 70 
Tangier, International Zone ...... 9 5,985 9 5,392 65 
Di dhaiatteveardasdendceseves oe 45 26,000 56 30,000 40 
Union of South Africa ............ 413 250,000 475 265,000 75 
DEE 6008 wtaviesdsew es ececidens 1,301 890,058 1,683 15080,563 63 
Atlantic Islands: 

hh hithithe geudéécnbeaaseaisedee cs 22 13,279 22 13,279 80 
Cmte TAREE cccveccvccecccccsece 102 44,574 105 49,344 45 
Cape Verde Islands ............+.-. 2 900 3 1,000 80 
EE vs cOubewebeece cueereveceescse 23 7,000 48 12,000 70 

Madeira Islands ..........sseeeeeee 3 3,750 3 3,750 80. 
DEY éumwewh eos sareeessodssctes 152 69,503 181 79,373 70 


1No current data available. 
2Includes Kenya, Tanganyika, 
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Uganda, Zanzibar, and Pemba. 
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Africa, Algeria, and French Moroceo 
There were 1,683 motion picture thea- 
ters in Africa as of January 1, 1955 
compared with 1,301 in 1951, an in. 
crease of almost 30 percent, while the 
Atlantic islands had 181 theaters com. 
pared with 152 reported in 1951. 

Table 5 shows a country breakdown 
for Africa and the Atlantic islands. 





Haitian Volume .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


and has a capacity of 200 cases of 259 
bars each 8-hour day. For protective 
purposes, the duty on certain imported 
soaps was raised. Imports of laundry 
soap during 1953-54 amounted to about 
7.3 million kilograms valued at 8.1 mil- 
lion gourdes (5 gourdes=US$1), or 
$1.65 million. 

The Government in December im- 
posed a new tax on communications, 
including an additional stamp for both 
domestic and foreign mail, known as 
“solidarity” stamp. The total stamp 
issue amounts to 700,000 gourdes, and 
the proceeds will be deposited in an ac- 
count to be used by the Government 
for rehabilitation and relief work in 
the hurricane area. 


Outlook Good for Tourist Season 

The outlook for the 1955 tourist 
season was very good. Some 35 tourist 
ships were scheduled to make 1-day 
stops at Port-au-Prince, and U. §, 
Navy vessels were expected to use 
Haiti extensively for “liberty” stops 
during the year. Tourists last year 
accounted for some $5 million in for- 
eign exchange. During November, 
2,571 tourists visited Haiti, approxi- 
mately 200 more than for the like 
month of 1953. Expenditures by tour- 
ists, including naval personnel, during 
October and November were approxi- 
mately 30 percent more than during 
the corresponding period of 1953, 
amounting to over $600,000. 

The Government was endeavoring 
to avoid increasing its overdraft at 
the National Bank in 1955. Although 
salaries were cut and attempts were 
being made to eliminate all nonessen- 
tial expenditures, it was doubtful that 
expenditures could be reduced to the 
level of estimated receipts, which un- 
officially were estimated at some $20 
million to $22 million, including re- 
ceipts from the special coffee tax. The 
new budget, voted after the hurricane, 
shows expenditures at $25.8 million. 

Gourde notes in circulation showed 
a less than seasonal increase from 
61.8 million gourdes in October to 63.4 
million in November. Last year the 
increase was from 54.7 million gourdes 
to 63.8 million. The bank’s total hold- 
ings of gold and dollars, including 
drawing rights in the International 
Monetary Fund, rose from $11.4 mil- 
lion at the end of October 1954 to $12.4 
million at the end of November 1954. 
On November 30, 1953, they amounted 
to $10.4 million. — Emb., Port-au- 
Prince. 
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Papua Invites Bids 


For Tobacco 


The Chairman of the Stores, 
Purchase and Supply Board, 
Port Moresby, Papua, is inviting 
pids until June 30 for the supply 
of 26 tons of “26’s native twist” 
tobacco, to be delivered to the 
Official Representative, Depart- 
ment of Territories, Sydney, 
Australia. 

Specifications are as follows: 
26 sticks to 1 pound; packages to 
contain approximately 30 pounds 
each; 6 packages to 1 case. 

Bids may be for a part or all 
of the required quantity. 

Delivery is to be made in 2 lots 
—13 tons in October 1955 and 13 
tons in January 1956. 

Sealed bids marked “native 
twist tobacco” are to be forward- 
ed direct to the Chairman, Stores 
and Tenders Board, Port Mores- 
by, Papua. 

There is no guarantee that the 
lowest or any bid will be ac- 
cepted. 











Investment Conference 
Reports Opportunities 


The Inter-American Investment 
Conference, to be held in New Orleans 
from February 28 through March 3, 
has informed the Department of Com- 
merce that many specific investment 
opportunities are being received. 

A catalog of these opportunities will 
be available at the conference, and 
copies will be placed in each U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office, 
where they may be obtained by in- 
terested parties. Details of specific 
opportunities will be available from 
the Inter-American Investment Con- 
ference, International House, New 
Orleans, La. 

Among the most recent opportuni- 
ties are the following: 


Production of baskets and wooden 
tubs for packing fruit, and manufac- 
ture of dropforged tools in Argentina; 
Manufacture of board from wood 
Waste, manufacture of home and office 
furniture, production of plywood and 
cement in Brazil; financing of a ranch 
and rice plantation in Colombia; real 
estate development in Uruguay; ex- 
pansion of a rubber footwear factory— 
to produce hose, rubber flooring, and 
industrial rubber goods—and a sewing 
machine assembly plant in Mexico; 
construction of workers’ houses in 
Aruba, Netherlands Antilles. 


February 28, 1955 





Supply and Installations in Netherlands, 
Blasting in Norway Open to U. S. Bidders 


A new project in Norway and 5 in 
the Netherlands, totaling approxi- 
mately $1,121,440, have been opened 
to U. S. bidders under the interna- 
tional competitive bidding procedure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 

The project in Norway involves con- 
struction of a radar station in rock 
chambers in northern Norway beyond 
the Arctic Circle, including: 

Blasting of a 1,400-meter shaft at 
an angle of 27 degrees elevation and 
with a section of 6 square meters lead- 
ing up to the top of a mountain a little 
more than 1,000 meters high; blasting 
of 4,000 cubic meters for the main 
operation halls in the rock about 30 
meters under the top of the moun- 
tain; construction of small houses and 
buildings in reinforced concrete on 
top of the mountain; and construc- 
tion of concrete and wooden rooms in 
the main operation halls. Estimated 
cost, $980,000. 

The project does not include the 
supply or installation of electronic 
equipment. 

Applications from prospective bid- 
ders must be submitted before March 
1, to Forsvarets Anleggsdirektorat 
(FAD), Parkveien 68, Oslo. Tender 
documents will be sent to qualified 
contractors on March 1, and the clos- 
ing date for bids will be April 15. 

Applicants to bid must have thor- 
ough experience in rock excavation, 
particularly in driving shafts in 25 to 
40 degrees elevation, and must submit 
the following information with their 
applications: Record of experience in 
this type of work, legal status of firm, 
financial status of firm, references as 
to economic and technical standing. 


Work at 3 Airfields Needed 


The Netherlands work is to be done 
at the Gilze Ryen, Volkel, and Eind- 
hoven airfields, and includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Supply and installation of 4 obser- 
vation towers at an estimated cost 
of $2,945; road construction and 
ground work at an estimated cost of 
$9,073; supply and installation of 
storage tanks at the 3 airfields at an 
estimated cost of $3,445; extension of 
runway lighting, extension of landing 
lights, and extension of electric net- 
works—comprising supply and in- 
stallation of fittings, transformers, 
and cable, and construction of 2 
buildings—at an estimated cost of 
$75,481; and construction of a rein- 
forced concrete water reservoir—ap- 
proximately 250 cubic meters—includ- 
ing installation of ducts and pumps, at 
the 3 airfields, at an estimated cost of 
$50,496. 


Firms wanting to bid should report 


their interest before March 1 to the 
Netherlands Delegation to NATO, 
Paris. Potential bidders should fur- 
nish information to the office in 
Paris regarding comparable work 
done for U. S. Government agencies. 
Copies of information furnished the 
foreign government offices should be 
sent to the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. 8S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., to permit 
certification of interested 
rms. 


A brochure describing the NATO in- 
ternational bidding program may be 
obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, or from 


any U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office. 


Chief Engineer Sought 
By Ceylon for Factory 


The Government of Ceylon is seek- 
ing applications from qualified per- 
sons for the post of chief engineer at 
the Department of Industries’ vege- 
table oil factory at Seeduwa, Ceylon. 

The post involves responsibility for 
the maintenance and efficiency of 
the following plant and equipment: 
Substation 33-kilovolt line with three 
750-kilovolt-ampere transformers 
operating at 33,000/400-440 volts; 
steam plant of 30,000 pounds per hour 
capacity fitted with Clyde oil-burn- 
ing equipment; continuous extraction 
plant with capacity of 120 tons of oil- 
cake per day; high pressure fat-split- 
ting plant; glycerin concentration 
plant; fatty acid distillation plant; 
batch extraction plant with capacity 
of 50 tons of oilseeds per day; refining 
and deodorizing plant with capacity 
of 30 tons per day; provender plant 
with capacity of 200 tons of cattle 
feed per day; and all ancillary equip- 
ment, including workshop. 

Applicants must be at least 40 years 
of age and must have had a minimum 
of 5 years’ experience in a modern 
electrified factory processing vege- 
table oilseeds. Preference will be given 
to those who, in addition, have ex- 
perience in the erection, operation, 
and maintenance of oil-processing 
equipment, job costing, and budgeting 
for spares and stores. 

Other details concerning require- 
ments, as well as application forms, 
may be obtained from the Embassy 
of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Completed application must be re- 


turned to the Embassy of Ceylon be- 
fore March 21, 1955. 
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Greece Needs Paints, Equipment 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for supply of the following equip- 
ment and materials: 

ePigments, including 500 kilograms 
of ultramarine blue, 100 kilograms of 
metallic brown, 5,000 kilograms of 
white lead (basic carbonate), 50,000 
kilograms of zinc oxide, and 2,000 kilo- 
grams of aluminum; oil paints, includ- 
ing 4,000 kilograms of navy green and 
8,000 kilograms of dull black; 4,000 
kilograms of varnish for aluminum 
pigment; 7,000 kilograms of technical 
coal tar; 2,000 kilograms of manganese 
resinate;: 200 kilograms of paint re- 
mover; and 4,000 kilograms of mineral 
spirits (bottom paint thinner). Bids 
will be accepted until March 29 by the 
Ministry of Finance, State Procure- 
ment Service, 29 Churchill Street, 
Athens. 

eStorage batteries, including 320 of 
lead acid type and 600 of nickel-iron 
alkali type. Bids will be accepted until 
March 28, by the Ministry of Finance. 

e17.3 million cardboard fare tickets, 
ready-cut for printing. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until March 28, by the Piraeus- 
Athens-Peloponnesus Railway (SPAP), 
1 Carolou Street, Athens. 

e10 diathermy apparatus and spare 
parts. Bids will be accepted until 
March 29, by IKA-Social Insurance In- 
stitute, 4 Kapodistriou Street, Athens. 

e60 tons of anhydrous chlorine. Bids 
will be accepted until March 28, by the 
Greek Water Co., 4 Kolokotroni Street, 
Athens. 

e360 cast iron gate valves of various 





Spanish Textile Mill Seeks 
U. S. Capital, Techniques 


A medium-sized Spanish textile mill, 
producing fine-quality woolen worsted 
fabrics since 1941, wishes to develop 
export markets for its products and 
would welcome the participation of 
American capital and, particularly, the 
introduction of modern production 
techniques. 


The firm’s mill is located in the 
west-central Spanish town of Bejar, 
on the main highway and near rail 
connections. 


Present equipment includes 8 Dus- 
veus looms 2.10 meters wide, 2 Greg- 
ori looms 2.30 meters wide, and various 
ancillary units. Capitalization of the 
firm is 1 million pesetas (about US$25,- 
000). Under existing Spanish law, 
foreign participation in any industrial 
firm is limited to 25 percent unless 
the Council of Ministers authorizes a 
higher proportion. Further details 
may be obtained by writing direct to 
the president of the firm’s board of 
directors, Sr. D. Bonifacio Junquera, 
Sociedad Anonima Junquera, Carre- 
tera Estacion 4, Bejar (Salamanca), 
Spain. 


diameters and types. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until March 26 by the Greek 
Water Co. 

eLocomotive parts and accessories, 
including crankshafts for engine driv- 
ing wheels, locomotive underframes, 
completely machined driving axles 
and connecting links for triple rail 
cars, and ball bearings for axle boxes. 
Bids will be accepted until March 31 
by the Piraeus-Athens-Peloponnesus 
Railway (SPAP), 1 Carolou Street, 
Athens. 

Specifications are available for re- 
view on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Greek Foreign Trade Administra- 
tion, 729 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Requests should specify the 
item of interest. 


Iraq Seeks Bids for 
New Highway Bridge 


Bids are invited until April 30 by the 
Development Board of Iraq for the 
construction of a steel superstructure 
highway bridge approximately 210 
meters long and 15 meters wide over 
the Tigris River at Amara. The proj- 
ect includes construction of the ap- 
proaches to the bridge. 

Bidding documents in duplicate may 
be obtained from the Director Gen- 
eral of Legal Affairs and Contracts, 
Ministry of Development, Baghdad, 
Iraq, or the offices of the consulting 
engineers, Sir Bruce White, Wolf Barry 
and Partners, 1 Lygon Place, Gros- 
venor Gardens, Westminster S. W. 1, 
England, for 25 Iraqi dinars, which 
sum is not refundable (1 Iraqi dinar= 
US$2.80). 

These documents may be inspected 
during office hours at the offices of 
the Ministry of Development in Bagh- 
dad, or the Embassy of Iraq in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; or by appointment at 
the offices of Sir Bruce White, Wolf 
Barry and Partners in England. 

Bids must be accompanied by a pre- 
liminary deposit of 20,000 Iraqi dinars, 
either in cash or by letter of guaran- 
tee from any approved bank in Iraq. 


The board does not guarantee to ac- 
cept the lowest or any bid. 


India Extends Bid Deadline 


The Director-General of Supplies 
and Disposals of the Government of 
India has postponéd until March 22 
the final date for acceptance of bids 
for the supply of seven combined 
grinder and polisher units. 

The original call for bids, published 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Febru- 
ary 21, 1955, page 14, designated 
March 15 as the closing date. 








~  — 


Ceylon To Buy Drugs, 
Textiles, Steel Wire 


The Government of Ceylon is inyijt. 
ing bids for supply of the following: 

e7.5 million tablets of isonicotinie 
acid hydrazide, 50 milligrams and 15 
million tablets of para amino Salicy- 
late (sodium), 0.4 gram, required for 
the Director of Health Services, Bids 
will be accepted until March 29 by the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Health, P. O. Box 500, Colombo. 

eCotton, woolen, and worsted ma- 
terials, including 3,000 yards of khaki 
drill, light shade; 25,000 yards of 
khaki drill, dark shade; 10,000 yards 
of blue dungaree drill; 10,000 yards of 
good-quality white drill; 2,500 yards 
of fine blue serge; and 1,500 yards of 
coarse blue serge. Bids will be accepted 
until April 27 by the Chairman, Ten- 
der Board, Ministry of Transport and 
Works, Colombo. 

e2,300 hundredweights of galvanized 
steel barbed wire for the Government 
Stores Department. Bids will be ac- 
cepted until May 10 by the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Finance, 
P. O. Box 500, Colombo. 

Copies of the bid invitations are 
available for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or the Embassy of Ceylon, 
2148 Wyoming Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Requests should specify 
the item of interest. 





lran Ministry Invites Bids 
For 4 Coast Guard Boats 


The Iran Ministry of War is in- 
viting bids for the supply of four 
560-ton coast guard boats, gunboat 
type, intended for permanent ser- 
vice in the Persian Gulf and Oman 
Sea. In constructing the vessels con- 
sideration should be given to con- 
ditions in these waters, such as heat, 
dampness, open anchorages, lack of 
fresh water, fuel, and foods. 

Principal specifications are as fol- 
lows: Maximum speed at normal con- 
ditions, 18 knots; cruising speed, 16 
knots; endurance—cruising range— 
at cruising speed, 3,000 miles; maxti- 
mum draft in full loaded condition, 
not over 2.75 meters; hull to be made 
of steel and mostly welded; propelling 
machinery to consist of 2 sets of 
diesel engines each having not more 
than 6 or 7 cylinders. 

Accommodations should include 
quarters for 7 officers, 17 noncomis- 
sioned officers, and 40 crew membefs, 
plus 6 passenger officers and 30 sol- 
dier passengers, as well as a 2-bed 
sick bay. 

Further details may be obtained 
from the Embassy of Iran, 3005 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
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lrish City Invites 
New Industries 


The Limerick Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial Committee in Ireland 
wishes to hear from manufacturers 
who may be considering immediate or 
future establishment of branch plants 
abroad for the manufacture or proc- 
essing of virtually any type of product. 

The committee states that Limerick 
offers many special facilities and safe- 
guards to industrialists who wish to 
manufacture or process in Ireland, 
and that it is ideally situated for the 
puilding of factories and distribution 
of products for both local and export 
markets. 

Limerick, located on the Shannon 
River, is said to have excellent port 
and dock facilities capable of accom- 
modating ships up to 10,000 tons. Sail- 
ings take place frequently to the 
United States, Canada, and continen- 


tal Europe, and weekly to Great 
Britain. 
Other advantages cited include: 


Two-thirds remission of rates for the 
first 7 years on new factory buildings; 
yaluable and highly suitable factory 
building sites on reasonable terms; 
rail, road, and canal facilities serving 
all of Ireland; first-class employer- 
employee relations; and reasonable 
labor costs. 


Facilities Offered 


Facilities for assisting in financing 
new industrial undertakings are of- 
fered by the Irish Industrial Credit 
Co., Ltd.; and the industrial commit- 
tee is prepared to make all inquiries 
with respect to availability of needed 
local capital for any specific proposal. 
The committee also will send to inter- 
ested parties full details regarding 
regulations under which new indus- 
tries may be established and operated. 

Interested parties are invited to 
communicate with the Honorary Sec- 
retary, Limerick Chamber of Com- 
merce Industrial Committee, Limer- 
ick, County Limerick, Ireland. 





Hong Kong Government Plans 
To Construct New Airport 


The Hong Kong Government re- 
portedly has issued a call for bids 
covering the first stage of construction 
of the new Hong Kong airport. 

The contract will cover construction 
of 3%2 miles of sea wall; reclamation 
involving 12 million cubic yards of fill- 
ing, such as dredged sand and excava- 
tions from hills; and construction of a 
surfaced runway. The main work in 
the first stage will be to reclaim the 
land promontory on which the new 
Tunway will be built. 

This project is said to be the largest 
single civilian engineering contract 
to be undertaken in the Colony. Be- 
Cause of the project’s size and the 


February 28, 1955 


probable volume of work in the prepa- 
ration of bids, it is expected that the 
contract will not be awarded before 
May or June of this year. 





Trinidad Issues New Edition 
Of Development Booklet 


The Government of Trinidad and 
Tobago has published a new edition 
of its development booklet, entitled 
“Opportunity for Industry,” first issued 
in 1950. 

This booklet—designed to stimulate 
interest in Trinidad as an area for 
foreign private investment in the 
establishment of new industries—dis- 
cusses briefly such topics as the oil and 
sugar industries in Trinidad, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, banks and finan- 
cial institutions, aids to pioneer indus- 
tries, labor, management, fuel and 
power, and government. \ 

Copies are available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or any Department of 
Commerce Field Office. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business 
connections in the United States. 
While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
transactions undertaken with these 
firms. 

World Trade Directory reports on 
the listed firms are available to quali- 
fied U. S. firms from BFC’s Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, or through 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices (listed on p. 2), for $1 
each. However, the usual precautions 
should be taken; all transactions are 
subject to prevailing laws and regula- 
tions in this country and abroad. 


Supplementary information, in the 
form of literature, catalogs, photo- 
graphs, price lists, or samples, is avail- 
able in specific instances as indicated 
by symbol (*), on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


LICENSING OPPORTUNITIES 


In the United States 


Furnaces: 

Italy—Soc. Forni Lubatti (inventor) , 
31 Via Po, Turin, offers to U. S. firms 
the concession for the use of its pat- 
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Netherlands Directory 


Lists Exporters 


U. S. firms interested in trade 
with the Netherlands may find 
useful the “Directory of General 
Exporters, Buying Offices for For- 
eign Firms, and Export Agents In 
the Netherlands,” 1955 edition, 
published by the Commercial In- 
telligence Office, Oudebrugsteeg 
16, Amsterdam-C, Netherlands. 

A copy of the directory is 
available for consultation in the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 











ent covering an electric furnace which 
uses coal powder for melting mineral 
powders. Additional information 
available.* 


In Foreign Countries 


Oil Burners and Air Heaters: 

Germany—Rohleder Kesselschmiede 
GmbH (manufacturer of water heat- 
ers, boilers, air heaters, and absorp- 
tion type refrigerators), 44 Wiener 
Strasse, Stuttgart-Feuerbach, wishes 
to obtain U. S. licenses for the manu- 
facture and distribution in Germany 
of vaporizing burners and oil burners 
—domestic and commercial types— 
using light, medium, and heavy oils; 
also air heaters. Firm states produc- 
tion facilities are available. Even- 
tually, the firm would be interested in 
joint production in Germany of com- 
mercial and domestic oil burners from 
components imported from the United 
States. The firm also expressed its 
interest in obtaining a general agency 
for Germany for the above items. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

France—Trami & Cie. (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 
36 rue Elisee-Mousnie, Cognac, Char- 
ente, offers its services to American 
importers interested in appointing a 
purchasing agent in the Cognac re- 
gion. The French firm at present 
specializes, as an import and export 
agent and commission merchant, in 
Cognac brandy, rum, port wines, and 
Bordeaux wines. 

France—Societe des Vieilles-Eaux- 
de-Vie d’Armagnac (producer and 
wholesaler of Armagnac brandy), 
Laujuzan, Gers, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent(s) good to 
highest quality Armagnac brandy—5 
years of age or older—in glass bottles 
of 75 centiliters each, or in wooden 
casks. Firm states it has large quan- 
tities of brandy available for export. 
Interested American firms are invited 
to write direct to Mr. Jean Samalens, 
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c/o this firm, for further information 
and current price lists. 


Batteries and Cells: 

France—Societe de la Pile Leclanche 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Chasseneuil-du-Poitou, Vienne, wishes 
to export direct (preferred) or through 
agent(s) high-quality primary cells 
and batteries—dry and wet, radio bat- 
teries, hearing aid cells and batteries, 
telephone and industrial cells, pocket- 
lamp and flashlight batteries, elec- 
tronic-flash batteries, subminiature 
batteries, batteries (copper chloride) 
for meteorological services, and bat- 
tery cases or containers and appro- 
priate electric bulbs. Literature, in 
French and English, available.* 


Fireworks and Rockets: 

France—Societe E. Lacroix (Artifi- 
ciers) (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 33 chemin du Sang-de-Serp, 
Toulouse, Haute-Garonne, wishes to 
export direct or through agent pyro- 
technics, fireworks, hail- or rain-pre- 
vention rockets, smoke-producing 
rockets for protection against frosts, 
flares and railway signals, cable- 
throwing rockets, and related articles 
for display, marine, industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and other uses. 
Brochure available.* 

The French firm also desires to ne- 
gotiate with American manufacturers 
of fireworks—noncompetitive types— 
who may be interested in appointing 
a general agent in France. 


Foodstuffs: 

France—Trami & Cie. (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 36 
rue Elisee-Mousnie, Cognac, Charente, 
offers its services to American impor- 
ters interested in appointing a pur- 
chasing agent in the Cognac region. 
The French firm at present special- 
izes, as an import and export agent 
and commission merchant, in all kinds 
of choice French food products. 


Germany—Bernhard Wiedemer 
(producer, wholesaler), Urloffen, Ba- 
den, offers to export direct first, 
second, and third qualities of horse- 
radish, prepared from fresh horse- 
radish roots, and available in barrels, 
glasses, and pails. Firm states it has 
100,000 kilograms available per month 
during the season. 


Handicraft: ; 

England—Rawnsley Academy, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 13/15 Radnor Walk, 
London, S.W.3, wishes to export direct 
or through agent Chelsea pottery, such 
as dishes, bowls, plates, tiles, mosaics, 
and figurines. These items are indi- 
vidual pieces made by craftsmen pot- 
ters. Firm is particularly interested 
in contacting china and art shops and 
department stores. Illustrated leaflets 
available.* 

Jewelry: 

Italy—Antonio Diagonale di Luigi 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), Corso Vittorio Emanuele 





Greece Seeks New Bids 
On Shipyard Work 


New bids are invited by the 
Greek General Navy Staff, Min- 
istry of National Defense, for 
the reconstruction and operation 
under a long-term lease of the 
Scaramanga naval shipyard. The 
new closing date for submission 
of bids is April 8. 

The original call for bids, 
published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, November 8, 1954, page 
16, set January 15 as the closing 
date. 











54, Torre del Greco (Naples), wishes 
to export direct costume jewelry made 
of coral, cameos, and mother-of-pearl. 
Photographs and price list available.* 


Jute: 

India—Sen & Co. (manufacturer of 
fiber waste for paper mills, importer, 
exporter), 3 Commercial Bldgs., Cal- 
cutta 1, wishes to export jute caddis, 
used in the production of paper. 


Reproductions of Paintings: 

Denmark—Ultramare A/S (export 
merchant), 45A Bredgade, Copenha- 
gen K., wishes to export direct first- 
quality reproductions of Danish paint- 
ings, 62 by 51 centimeters in size. Re- 
productions of Carl Bloch’s “From a 
Roman Cheesery” and Knud Edsberg’s 
“Hans Christian Andersen Tells Fairy- 
tales” available.* 

Tiles: 

Belgium—S. A. Fademac, Societe 
Anonyme pour la Fabrication de Ma- 
teriaux de Construction (manufac- 
turer), Schoonaarde, wishes to export 
direct or through agent vinyl plastic 
tiles. Firm claims quality meets con- 
ditions stipulated by the Federal Spe- 
cification Tile Vinyl Plastic (LT 751) 
(GSA-FSS). 


Tools: 

Germany—Ing. Otto Etzel (exporter, 
agent), 10 Eberhardstrasse, Stuttgart- 
S., wishes to export direct or through 
agent(s) cutting tools, such as ball 
seat making tools, ball turning tools, 
hollow turning tools, and holders 
for taps and threading dies, 500 to 
1,000 pieces available per month. 
— and price information avail- 
able.* 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Chemicals: 


Germany—Carl Roth (manufacturer 
of biochemical preparations, importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), 26-28 Herren- 
strasse, Karlsruhe, Baden, wishes to 
purchase direct unusual laboratory 
chemicals and biochemical prepara- 
tions, 

India—Sen & Co. (manufacturer 
of fiber waste for paper mills, im- 





—— 


porter, exporter), 3 Commercial B 
Calcutta 1, wishes to purchase chemj- 
cals from the United States. 


Foodstuffs: 

France—Ed. Rozes (wholesaler ang 
exporter of vermouth, port wines, etc.), 
20 rue Raze, Bordeaux, Gironde 
wishes to contact American producers 
of fruit juices who may be interested 
in entering into a business agreement 
for the future exportation to France 
and other European countries, under 
the French firm’s own registered 
brand or trade name, of certain types 
of fruit juices for which, the firm 
claims, there exists a very good poten- 
tial market among its clients. 


Firm states that, in addition, it 
may be interested in direct importa- 
tion of fruit juices under the Amer- 
ican producers’ brands. All export 
business is to be conducted from the 
United States under the style of 
advertisers. The firm adds that an 
important turnover is possible in 
various European countries if price 
quotations are favorable. 

India—Sen & Co. (manufacturer 
of fiber waste for paper mills, import- 
er, exporter), 3 Commercial Bldgs, 
Calcutta 1, wishes to purchase food- 
stuffs from the United States. 


Forest Products: 


Denmark—Jorgen Larsen A/S (im- 
porting distributor and manufactur- 
er’s agent), 41 Einarsvej, Kongens 
Lyngby, wishes to purchase direct and 
obtain. agency for all kinds of lumber. 


Household Goods: 

Belgium—Magazijnen Mathot-Van- 
hoffelen, PVBA (importing distribu- 
tor), 15 Jezusstraat, Antwerp, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agencies 
for plastic household articles, pressure 
cookers and other cooking utensils, 
wooden and glass household articles, 
and stainless steel articles. 


Machinery: 


France—Henri Rouja (manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of building ma- 
terials), 22bis avenue Rene-Plaisant, 
Saint-Girons, Ariege, wishes to pur- 
chase direct one modern machine for 
the production of cement or concrete 
roofing tiles. Firm would appreciate 
receiving catalogs and price informa- 
tion. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 

India—Robinsomar & Co., (whole- 
saler and exporter of tea, crude 
drugs, and spices), 2 Mission Row, 
Calcutta 1, desires quotations c. i. f. 
Calcutta, for a regular-type tea dry- 
ing machine and an oil-burning tea 
drying machine. 

Paper: 

Germany—Turaphot GmbH Photo- 
chemische Fabrik (manufacturer of 
photographic films and paper), 20-24 
Duerenerstrasse, Mariaweiler b. Due- 
ren/Rhid., wishes to purchase direct 
approximately $100,000 worth of raw 
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oto baryta paper annually. Firm 
would appreciate receiving samples. 


Plastic Products: 


Ceylon—Hemachandra Bros. (jew- 
eler and silversmith), 229 Galle Road, 
Kollupitiya, Colombo 3, wishes to con- 
tact U. S. manufacturers of plastic 
jewelry cases. 

Sporting Goods: 

Germany—Jos. Stamm KG. (im- 
porter and exporter), 55 Koelner- 
strasse, Bergneustadt/Rhld., urgently 
requests quotations for tennis balls for 
the approaching tennis season. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Foodstuffs: 


France—Trami & Cie. (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 36 
rue Elisee-Mousnie, Cognac, Charente, 
wishes to obtain agencies for food 
products, including canned goods. 





Germany — Georg Boden & Co. 


(agent and broker), 23-25 Groeninger- 
strasse, Hamburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for edible nuts, such as wal- 
nuts, hazelnuts, filberts, and walnut 
meats in bags of 50 and/or 100 lbs. 
Switzerland—Karl Schlumpf & Co. 
(importing distributor, commission 
merchant, broker), Teufenerstrasse 15, 
St. Gall, wishes to obtain agencies 
for the following foodstuffs: Walnuts 
and filberts; dried fruits, such as 
prunes, raisins, peaches, apricots, 
pears, and apples; and canned pine- 
apple, pears, peaches, apricots, cher- 
ries, fruit salad, juices (natural and 
concentrated), white asparagus, peas, 
and green beans. Mr. Schlumpf plans 
shortly to move his firm’s main office 
from St. Gall to Zurich. His present 





New Booklet Reports on 


Jamaican Industry 


Jamaica’s industrial develop- 
ment to date is briefly sum- 
marized in a new booklet en- 
titled “Report on Industry, 1953- 
54,” issued by the Industrial 
Development Corporation of Ja- 
maica. In addition, the report 
points up potentialities for fu- 
ture development with a view 
to outlining opportunities for the 
investment of foreign capital in 
new industrial enterprises (see 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 
27, 1954, p. 9). 

Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any De- 
— of Commerce Field Of- 

ce. 
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temporary address in Zurich is Dol- 
derstrasse 38. 


Machinery: 

France—Trami & Cie. (wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), 
36 rue Elisee-Mousnie, Cognac, Char- 
ente, wishes to obtain agencies for 
food machinery (packaging machines, 
meat slicers, etc.), and other types of 
machines utilized in the food and gro- 
cery trades. 


Machine Tools: 

Sweden—Swedish Import Agencies 
(SIA) (importing distributor and 
manufacturer’s agent), 5 St. Eriks- 
gatan, Stockholm K., wishes to obtain 
agencies for all kinds of machine 
tools. 


Waste Materials: 

Italy—Dr. Giovanni Claase’ (im- 
porter and sales agent), 6 Via Fiasella, 
Genoa, wishes to obtain agency for 
wool and cotton rags. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Israel—Moshe Schnitzer, represent- 
ing firm of same name (manufac- 
turer and exporter of polished dia- 
monds), 3 Achuzat Bayit St., Tel-Aviv, 
is interested in selling polished dia- 
monds. Was scheduled to arrive 
February 10, via New York, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Rich- 
ard Lehr, 148 East 48th St., Apt. 612, 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
other cities in the Pacific * Northwest. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in the 
course of compiling each list. 
Brief extracts from these data fol- 
low each title for which such 
data are available. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, 
and Engineers—Hong Kong. 
Architects, Builders, Contractors, 


and Engineers—Turkey.—The number 
of engineering and construction firms 
has increased considerably in the past 
5 years. Generally these firms irh- 
port only machinery and equipment. 
Construction material mostly is pro- 
cured locally from domestic produc- 
tion or through regular commercial 
importers. 


Business Firms—Cyprus.—A British 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Crown Colony, predominantly agri- 
cultural, Cyprus imports and exports 
goods to a value of about $114 million 
annually. Goods from the United 
States can be brought into Cyprus 
only under special license. Dollars 
are allocated to local firms each year 
for purchase of such goods. As a rule, 
merchandise obtainable from within 
the British Commonwealth countries 
may not be imported from the United 
States. 

The United Kingdom supplies al- 
most 50 percent of imports, which 
total approximately $60 million per 
year. Australia, Italy, and the United 
States each account for about 5 per- 
cent. 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft 
Manufacturers and Exporters—Tur- 
key.—Of a large variety of handmade 
items, only a small number are ex- 
ported. Others are sold locally and 
are not known to foreign markets. 
Items exported consist generally of 
meerschaum pipes, cigarette hold- 
ers, bracelets, necklaces, earrings, 
brooches, and some ornamental china 
articles. Approximately 35 percent of 
these commodities were exported to 
Syria in 1952, 20 percent to the United 
States, 20 percent to Lebanon, 10 per- 
cent to French Colonies and 5 percent 
to Germany. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Algeria.—Al- 
most 90 percent of the electrical sup- 
plies and equipment imported come 
from France. Imports from other 
countries are subject to license. Dollar 
allocations in 1953 amounted to about 
$540,000. Customs duties range from 
15 percent to 25 percent ad valorem 
on all imports except those from 
Metropolitan France. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Italy.—Italy is a ma- 
jor producer of fruits and nuts. Among 
the principal products are grapes, 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, cher- 
ries, plums, figs, persimmons, lemons, 
oranges, tangerines, almonds, filberts, 
hazelnuts, English walnuts, and chest- 
nuts. 


Imports of fruits and nuts in 1953 
totaled 56,608 metric tons of which 
35,135 tons were bananas and the re- 
mainder largerly dried fruits. The 
U. S. share of this trade amounted to 
$3,627 worth of nuts and preparations, 
and approximately 1,100 tons of fruits 
and preparations valued at $531,862 
consisting principally of dried fruits. 

Exports of these products in 1953 
amounted to 883,930 metric tons, 
principally to European countries. 
However, the United States received 
28,944 tons, of which 18,655 tons were 
plums; chestnuts, 7,217 tons; almonds, 
1,159 tons; and pistachios, 668 tons. 
These exports to the United States 
were valued at $4,093,473 for nuts and 
preparations, and $932,724 for fruits 
and preparations. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 








Australia 

Apr. 9-May 2........ Brisbane ... 

Aug. 11-20 .......e0- Brisbane ... 

Hong Kong 

PSs +6 606000008 6% Hong Kong. 
India 

a Calcutta ... 

Oct. 29-Dec. 15...... New Delhi .. 
Indonesia 

Aug. 12-Sept. 18..... Djakarta ... 
Algeria 

Apr. 30-May 16...... Algiers ..... 

Egypt 

2 Pe Rescevceset GREED sccives 
Ethiopia 

Nov. 12-Dec. 4....... Addis Ababa 


French Morocco 


Apr. 16-May 1....... Casablanca . 
Greece 

aa Salonika ... 
Austria 

ts BRED. win 00% ces Vienna ..... 
Apr. 30-May 8....... Te tescvoc 
July 29-Aug. 7...... Dornbirn .. 
5 Pere Vienna .... 
Sept. 24-Oct. 2...... Innsbruck . 
oy SS ey EES da vestee 
Belgium 

Apr. 23-May 8....... ESOGO «2.060 
Apr. 23-May 8....... Brussels .... 
June 25-July 10..... Brussels .... 
Sept. 10-25... . ccc Ghent ..... 
Sept. 17-Oct. 2...... Charleroi ... 
Apr. 23-May 8....... Brussels ... 
Denmark 

Mar. 25-Apr.3....... Copenhagen 
Ss BGs beasts cess Copenhagen 
it, (i chanced cece Fredericia . 
Finland 

Sept. 23-Oct. 9...... Helsinki ... 
France 

Feb. 26-Mar. 14...... ND i eeess 
Ss MBedasteccevce nas oee 
Mar. 26-Apr. 11..... Toulouse .. 
BD. BEE occevcsces LOMB... «ces 
Apr. 23-May 8....... Saarbrucken 
Apr. 23-May 8....... SP weteaee 
gS ee re PUSIE ccccee 
Biay 14-30... .cccces RS oh Wet 
Jume 10-19.......... ER: mht 
Jume 12-27.......... Bordeaux .. 
A RS ee Strasbourg 
Sept. 17-Oct. 3...... Marseilles . 
Sept. 24-Oct. 10..... Metz 
i. ore cescaewe Pe 
Beets BBO... ccccceves Dijon ...... 
DT an edadeehe thes Se +e0ree 
BOD .ccvcacéodawnee ae 
BUT cccsccccctveces Paris ...... 
Sept. 26-Oct. 11..... DE, atcees 
Germany 

Feb. 26-Mar.4..... Nuremberg . 
By SPE ci ccccewess Offenbach . 
Be GD cacccccceaee Cologne 
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erteveveced International 


ee 
Far East and Australasia? 
Japan 
Queenland Industries Fair. BI S- BB. one caleicee TOKYO ciscece ..-International Trade Fair. 
Royal National Agricultural and 
Industries Exhibition. Pakistan 
Sept. 2-Oct. 2....... MAPA .ccccce .-International Pakistan Industries 
Falr. 
Hong Kong Products Exhibition. 
Philippines 
Feb. 19-Mar. 6...... eee Cavalcade of Industries. 
All India Textile and Industrial 
Exhibition. s 
India Industrial Fair. Thailand 
Dec. 10-18... .ccccee. pee “Constitution” Fair. 
International Economic Fair. 
Near East and Africa 
Syria 
International Trade Fair. Sept. 1-30........++. Damascus ...... International Trade Fair. 
Tunisia 
International Trade Fair. Oct. 16-Nov. 31...... WUE, occcscceses International Fair. 
Turkey 
Industrial and Commercial Exhi- Aug. 20-Sept. 20..... a International Trade Fair. 
bition. BOS: BOG eo cccccces Istanbul ........ International Road Conference. 
Union of South Africa 
International Trade Fair. BD . scndeetecvaed PPOCOEIA ccccccss Centenary National Exposition. 
International Trade Fair. 
Western Europe 


Germany—Continued 


International Spring Fair. Mar. 6-10 
International Fair and Exhibition Mar. 13-15 

of Breeding Stock 
Export and Samples Fair. Apr. 24-May 3 


enanahenerd Frankfurt 
esvovcesos Cologne 


International Spring Fair. 

International Trade Pair (Textiles 
and Clothing). 

International Industries Pair. 


International Autumn Fair Apr. 29-May 8....... Duesseldorf ..... International Hotel Trade and 
Export and Samples Pair and In- Catering Exhibition. “Gastron 
ternational Tourism and Sports omy and the Guest.” 

Fair. Be Grav onseoc veces: Munich ...ccecs German Handicrafts and Trade 
International Fair and Exhibition Fair 

of Breeding Stock. May 13-22.....cccce Friedrichshafen.International Lake of Constance 

Fair 

fee ree Frankfurt ....../ ACHEMA Chemical Apparatus Ex- 
International Trade Fair. hibition 
International Trade Fair Aug. 26-Sept. 4..... Duesseldorf ..... German Radio and TV Exhibition. 
International Textile Exhibition. BOE Dr Beccvccccctud Offenbach ...... International Leathergoods At 
International Trade Pair tumn Trade Fair 
Technical and Industrial Fair. Os BE. occcccvcsed rankfurt ...... International Autumn Fair. 
International Trade Fair. fC eee ORG. ck ccteed International Trade Fair (House 

hold Goods and Hardware). 

Sept. 11-20.........4 Hanover ........ Machine Tools Exhibition. ‘ 

Se g -2 . »] gg > « if e 4 « 
International Technical Fair. Bent. ISB. ccrcccved pare ee Fair (Tex 
International Commercial Pair. Sept. 22-Oct. 2..... Frankfurt ...... International Automobile Exhibl- 
Danish Industries Fair. tion. 

Sept. 24-Oct. 9...... Berm ..ccccccce German Industries Fair. 
Finnish Industries Great Fair. Great Britain 

BN DAES. cvcbccccees London and British Industries Fair. 

Birmingham 

International Fair. June 22-July 6..... London ......... International Machine Tool Ex- 
International Agricultural Machin- hibition. 

ery Exhibition. DURF B18 .kc ccveese LONdON .....cece International Printing Machinery 
Toulouse Fair and Allied Trades Exhibition. 
International Trade Fair. Sept. 22-Oct. 1...... LORGOR sccnedces International Handicrafts and 
International Sample F.wir. Homecrafts and Hobbies Ex- 
International Trade Fair. hibition. 

International Photographic Motion es BA cddabeoccenecd EOMGGG. 2 ccdccbes International Bakers and Confet- 

Picture and Optical Industries tioners’ Exhibition. 

Fair. Ges. SGD. dewdcese4 LOMGOR ..ccosces International Motor Exhibition. 
International Trade Fair. WOV. 12-19 sccscccced LORE .cccccves International Bicycle and 
——— Aeronautical Exposi- cycle Exhibition. 

tion. 

cece International Trade Fair. Italy 
ee mee —— arab a ee ae Verona ......... International Agricultural Fair and 
or Apr. 12-27 Mil meernatiooal ‘Trade Pair 
2D Sr ee WR. cdbvucecne nternationa ; 
wy Fo a ov mg Cycle Apr. 20-May 1....... UNE: ccteusbdonce International Automobile Exhibit. 
catae International Gastronomical Fair May 8-22............Bologna ........International Samples Fair and Ex- 
aves International Packaging Exhibi- hibition of Electrical Appliances. 
tion. May 20-June 30..... ORNS ccvcevees International Exhibition of Equip- 
Food Industry and Trades Equip- | ey for the Petroleum Indus 
tuterastionns Clothing and Ma- May 25-June 10..... Palermo ........ International Mediterranean Falf. 
terial Equipment Exhibition. May 25-June 19..... TUPI occccccces International Sports Exhibition. 
International Nautical Exhibition. M*#y 29-June 13..... Padu@ .......... International Samples Fair. 
May 29-June 13 ....Padua .......... International Packaging Exhibl- 
tion. 
June 19-July 3...... ED scusceeds International Trade Fair. 
German Toy Fair. EG. GEE fc oven ewes Dee acvcusabhedse International Levant Fair. 
gvone International Leathergoods Spring Sept. 16-27..........Bolzano ........International Samples Pair. 

Trade Fair. Sept. 25-Oct. 10..... Bologna ........ International Foodstuffs Exhibi- 

wabeoeee International Trade Fair (House- tion. 

hold Goods and Hardware). Sept.-Oct. ....ccccee TUR. cccacconss International Technical Exhibition. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Luxembourg Sweden 
July 9-24...-++-+++- Luxembourg ....International Trade Fair. Biae DOB. 4 66cceetad Goteborg ....... International Swedish Industries 
June 18-26.......00% Halsingborg .... International Oresund Fair. 
Netherlands B | 
Mat. 22-31 ..------+/ Otrecht ...cccces Royal _Netherlands Industries Aug. 27-Sept. 11.....Stockholm ..... Bt. si tional 
0 Amsterda euterebticenl Quate Exhibition Switzerland 
Apt. 15-20....------- + > gngieyhe ; Mar. 10-20 .......... Geneva ......... International Automobile Show. 
Sept. 6-15...--+---+- DOGS «6 vccnssee os Netherlands Industries Fall Apr. 16-26.......... Sets 5, Swiss Industry Fair. 
: Sept. 10-25......... Lausanne ....... Swiss National Autumn Fair. 
spain ae: eer BR. Gal i .ccct ow = Agricultural and Dairy 
pa 3 
De cccccebecs Valencia ........ International Trade Fair. 
o, 1-20....0.ee00- Barcelona ...... International Trade Fair. Yugoslavia 
Boye. BIB... osivciose SETOD 2 vcvckede International Trade Fair. 
Western Hemisphere 
Canada United States 
Mar. 11-19 .......... WENN 2 ccaakes Canadian National Sportsmen’s Bar. G82 Ns vich ss tae New York ..... Fifth International Toy Exhibit. 
Show. Mar. 11-25.......... Meattle 65.2 <sk% Washington State Fourth Interna- 
May 22-26.........-- EOOUED cndeseas a nag eo and An- . pg Se Fair. 
Suuinenent Maine? end war. 21-24.......... New York ...... International Beauty Show. 
May 30-June 10.....Toronto ........ Canadian International Trade Fair. APT. 6-10........... Los Angeles ...World Plastics Fair and Trade Ex- 
wig. 26-Sept. 10..... Topente.....sesei Canadian National Exhibition. position. 
Col bia May: BB... cseveseds HIOUSGOR. én ccccs International Oil Exposition. 
010 BUGS “SO. ciaivceenes New York ...... International Aviation Trade 
Nov. 25-Dec. 11...... BOGOR 2 cccscees International Industrial Fair. Show. 
Dominican Republic May 15-19. .)...ciev« New York ...... New York International Fair. 


Dec. 20-Feb. 27,1956.Ciudad Trujillo.International Fair for Peace and 
Progress. 


1 All dates are for 1955 except where indicated. 


2 Exact date not available. 
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Hospitals—Philippines. 


Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Peru.—The 
extraordinary construction program 
undertaken by both Government and 
private interests provides an en- 
couraging market for a number of 
imported building materials, includ- 
ing iron and steel. 


This country is entirely dependent 
upon foreign suppliers for its require- 
ments of iron and steel of all kinds, 
sanitary ware, insulating materials, 
and plumbing supplies. Cement pro- 
duction is insufficient to meet demand 
and additional requirements must be 
secured from abroad. 


Imports of basic forms of iron and 
steel products in 1953 totaled 362 mil- 
lion soles (16.85 soles=US$1 in 1953; 
19 soles—US$1, current rate), of which 
30 percent consisted of building bars, 
rods, and shapes; 35 percent, pipes 
and pipe fittings; 24 percent, sheets, 
plates, hoops, bands, and strips; 11 
percent, other iron and steel manufac- 
tures and semimanufactures. 


Principal suppliers of these prod- 
uts were Belgium, Chile, and the 
United States, followed by other Euro- 
pean countries. Imports of sanitary 
ware totaled approximately 14.5 mil- 
lion soles and originated in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Haiti.—Most of- 
fice and school supplies and equipment 
are imported but certain articles, such 
a desks, chairs, shelving, typewriter 


| Stands, trays, and paper baskets ordi- 


harily made of wood, also are supplied 
by local industry. All steel equipment 
ls imported. The United States in 
1954 supplied about 75 percent of the 
Office machinery — including type- 
Writers, adding machines, and cash 
tegisters—and 67 percent of the pen- 
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cils imported. There are no import 
or exchange restrictions. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Portugal.—Portugal is almost self- 
sufficient in all foodstuffs except 
wheat, corn, codfish, sugar, coffee, and 
beef. Potatoes in recent years have 
been imported only for seed. Sales 
of processed foodstuffs are relatively 
small since consumers uniformly pre- 
fer fresh fruits, vegetables, and meat. 
Frozen foods are virtually nonexistent. 

Principal foodstuff imports in 1953 
from foreign countries—wheat, flour, 
codfish, and sugar—totaled about $20,- 
657,000. Imports from the United 
States amounted to $9,095,350, of 
which the principal items in order of 
importance were wheat, wheat flour, 
alcoholic beverages, alimentary paste, 
corn, biscuits, crackers, and dried 
fruits and other canned foodstuffs. 


Principal foodstuff exports in 1953— 
canned fish, wine, fruits, nuts, rice, 
beans, olive oil, canned meats—totaled 
about $45,550,000, of which approxi- 
mately $5,450,626 went to the United 
States. 

All imports.and exports are subject 
to license. With regard to provisions, 
import licenses on a straight dollar 
basis are granted only for wheat and 
wheat flour. Certain other food items, 
however, are licensed on a compensa- 
tion basis. 


Rice Mills—Italy.—Italy is the larg- 
est producer of rice in Europe, with 
a crop of about 900,000 metric tons of 
paddy in 1953. There are 720 mills 
with an annual production capacity 
of 1.8 million to 2 million tons. Im- 
ports of rice are negligible. Exports 
are principally to European countries, 
although Japan was an important cus- 
tomer in 1953. In that year, Western 
Germany, Japan, Austria, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom were the 5 
largest importers of Italian rice. 


Italy’s Agriculture Fair 
To Be Held in Verona 


An official invitation has been ex- 
tended by the Italian Government to 
the United States Government to par- 
ticipate in the 57th Agricultural Fair 
of Verona, to be held in that city 
March 13-21. 

The Verona Fair reportedly is Italy’s 
leading agricultural exhibition, and 
ranks high among similar events in 
Europe. It includes an agricultural 
machinery exhibition, a horse show, 
and an international cattle-trading 
center, as well as other specialized 
shows. 

Conventions of numerous interna- 
tional agricultural organizations also 
are held during the fair. 

The 56th showing of the fair, held 
last March, was attended by 550,000 
visitors. There were 2,496 exhibitors, 
of which 653 were from 20 foreign 
countries. U. S. production was repre- 
sented by 63 individual firms. 





Hungarian Industries Open 
Exhibition Room in Cairo 


. 

A Hungarian industries showroom 
has been opened on one of the main 
squares of Cairo, Egypt. Various prod- 
ucts of the Hungarian industries, in- 
cluding radio sets, porcelainware, 
bibelots, sewing machines, small pieces 
of high-priced furniture, and a few 
industrial machines, including an 
electrically driven driller are dis- 
played. 

Nothing is sold at the showroom, 
which is operated under the manage- 
ment of the Commercial Attache of 
the Hungarian Legation. Interested 
buyers, however, are directed to vari- 
ous local firms which act as agent- 
distributors for the products ex- 
hibited. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 








WORLD TRADE | 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Listed below are the latest reports 
published by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in its new WORLD TRADE 
INFORMATION SERVICE. 

The new publication series, which 
supplants the World Trade Series and 
the International Trade Statistics 
Series of the Business Information 
Service, is designed to provide world 
traders with a broader, more efficient 
reporting service. 

WTIS reports are presented in an 
improved format and printed in easy- 
to-read type. They are arranged in 
five convenient “packages”: 

Part 1, Economic Reports ($6 a year; 
foreign, $8.50) ;. Part 2, Operations Re- 
ports ($6 a year; foreign, $8.50); Part 
3, Statistical Reports ($6 a year; for- 
eign, $7.50); Part 4, Utilities Abroad 
($3 a year; foreign, $4); Part 5, Fairs 
and Exhibitions ($6 a year; foreign 
$8). 

Subscriptions for the new WORLD 
TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
may be placed with U. S. Department 
of Commerce Field Offices or with 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Remittances 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States should accompany subscrip- 
tions. 

Copies of individual reports also 
may be purchased from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

The new WTIS reports are the fol- 
lowing: 

Economic Reports 

Basic Data on the Economy of Ire- 
land. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-5. 9 pp. 10 
cents. 

Establishing a Business in Sweden. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Brazil. 
WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-7. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Li- 
beria. WTIS, Part 1, No. 55-8. 13 pp. 
10 cents. 

Operations Reports 

Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-6. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Argentina. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-7. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

Trade-mark Protection in Japan. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-8. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
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he Books 
“ Reports 


Foreign Economic Bulletin. Edited and 
published by Henry T. Gorrell, Eco- 
nomic Intelligence Service, Inc., 
1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Available by private 
subscription at $50 a year. 

A new publication issued once a 
month, this bulletin reports and in- 
terprets economic and political devel- 
opments in the United States and 
abroad as they affect foreign trade and 
industry, with special emphasis on 
capital investments in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Included in the subscription price is 
a special query service which handles 
such inquires as may be answered by 
letter or phone. An international air 
mail edition of the bulletin also is 
available at $56 a year. Sample copies 
of current issues may be obtained at 
$1 each. 


Commodity Trade Statistics, January- 
June 1954. A United Nations publi- 
cation. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. 518 pp. $1. An- 
nual subscription, $4. 


Figures on world commodity trade 
by countries of origin and destination, 
classified according to the Standard 
International Trade Classification 
(SITC), are given in tabular form for 
the first 6 months of 1954. 

Statistics are given for each SITC 
group for 20 countries. In addition, 





Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Afghanistan. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-10. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Egypt. 
WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trade-mark Regulations 
of Mexico. WTIS, Part 2, No. 55-12. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

Labeling and Marking Requirements 
of the Union of South Africa. WTIS, 
Part 2, No. 55-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Statistical Reports 

Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-6. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Greece, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-7. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Germany, 1952-53. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-8. 5 pp. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of 
the United States, January-October 
1954 and Preliminary November. 
WTIS, Part 3, No. 55-9. 10 pp. 20 cents. 
Fairs and Exhibitions 

International Trade Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions—France. WTIS, Part 5, No. 
55-1. 19 pp. 20 cents. 


Basic Reference Sources on Inter- 


national Fairs and Exhibitions. WTIS, 
Part 5, No. 55-2. 3 pp. 20 cents. 


——. 


the report covers the principal e 
of a number of other countries ang 





territories. 


For the convenience of readers, the 
data are first presented in 5s 
tables based on 7 large commodity 
classes and then in detailed tables 
based on 150 commodity groups, Tp» 
promote international comparability 
of the data, values have been eon. 
verted to U. S. dollars and, wherever 
possible, quantities are shown jp 
metric units. 


The Economic Development of Nigeria, 
Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1955. 686 pp. $7.50. 


A mission of experts to Nige 
organized by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
at the request of the Governments of 
Nigeria and the United Kingdom, hag 
prepared this three part report. 

Part I, the general report, contains 
the mission’s principal recommenda- 
tions for the organization and finane- 
ing of a 5-year program of develop- 
ment. Part II presents a series of 
technical reports on economic and 
financial resources. Part III consists 
of statistical data on Government ex- 
penditure, trade and payments, and 
national income. 

The mission points out that Nigeria 
has two of the essentials for a de- 
velopment program—manpower and 
funds. The program recommended by 
the mission for the 5 fiscal years end- 
ing March 31, 1960, is directed mainly 
toward strengthening the Government 
services which will support an ex- 
pansion in production and encourage 
new private enterprise. 





Included are recommendations for 
agriculture, water resources, industry, 
mining, electric power, transportation 
and communications, education, and 
health services. Greatest stress is laid 
on the need for trained senior ad- 
ministrators and technical experts. 
Detailed recommendations for finane- 
ing the program also are included. 


Sixteen maps and numerous charts 
and tables document the report, which 
has been officially submitted to the 
Government of Nigeria by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 





investment in 


VENEZUELA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


$1 


From U. S$. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
eof Documents, U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. 
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Calcutta To Electrify 
Suburban Railways 


The Government of India has de- 
cided on a high priority for the elec- 
trification of Calcutta’s suburban rail- 
ways, the chairman and other mem- 
pers of the Indian Railway Board re- 
yealed at a press conference in New 
Delhi on January 5. 

A survey team appointed by the 
Indian Railway Board to examine the 
scheme has completed preliminary in- 
yestigations and is preparing detailed 
estimates, phase by phase. 


The first phase of the project— 
which includes the section of the 
main railroad line between Howrah 
and Burdwan and the Tarakeswar 
pranch line—is expected to be com- 
pleted by June 1957. The rest of the 
scheme, including the sections of 
Burdwan, Dum Dum, the Kidderpore 
Docks, Budge Budge, Canning, and of 
Sealdah up to Ranaghat, is expected 
to be completed in two further phases 
by the end of 1959. 

After electrification, it is hoped that 
Calcutta’s suburban train services can 
handle double the amount of exist- 
ing traffic. The present steam traction 
system has almost reached the limit 
of its capacity. 

West Bengal’s economic life is cen- 
fered almost wholly in and around 
Calcutta and greater economic activ- 
ity in this area has resulted in in- 
creased pressure on the transport sys- 
tm. The Government hopes that 
electrification of the suburban train 
services of Calcutta will help not only 
in the development of these neighbor- 
ing areas but also will provide relief to 
suburban train travelers. 





Portuguese Railway Gets 12 
Bids for Electrification 


The Portuguese railway company 
Companhia dos Caminhos de Ferro 
Portugueses has received 12 bids from 
both domestic and foreign firms in 
connection with electrification of its 
lines from Lisbon to Entroncamento 
and from Lisbon to Sintra, included 
in the first phase of the company’s 
electrification program. 

The bids are for the supply of 15 
locomotives, 25 suburban-type trains, 
electrical installations, telecommuni- 
tations, and other necessary equip- 
ment. Railway personnel will make 
the required changes in the Lisbon 
tunnel and elsewhere along the right- 
of-way. 

Altogether, over 142 kilometers of 
double track and 6 kilometers of single 
track will be electrified in the first 
Phase, which the company hopes to 
have completed by June 1958. 
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New Bridge To Span Rio Grande at Laredo 


Construction of an auxiliary tem- 
porary truck bridge across the Rio 
Grande—later to be replaced by a new 
permanent structure—has been ap- 
proved by the Mexican Government. 
The two-lane low-level bridge will be 
located between the present rail bridge 
and the present semipermanent high- 
way bridge. 

Because of the limited load capacity 
of the semipermanent wooden pontoon 
bridge and because trucks have not 
been permitted to cross except at 
specified hours, international truck 
traffic between the two Laredos has 
been greatly restricted and consider- 
able business has been diverted to 
other ports of entry to the detriment 
of Nuevo Laredo customs brokers and 
trucking lines. 

The new bridge, to be of steel with a 
wooden flooring, will be 56 meters long 
and 7 meters wide, spanning the main 
channel of the Rio Grande. The ap- 
proaches will consist of dirt-filled 
causeways angling northeast from the 
Mexican side for a total length of 940 
meters. The cost, estimated at 375,- 





Japan Firm Develops Mobile 
Substation for Railroad 


A new type of track equipment has 
been developed to meet the special 
needs of an electric railroad company 
in the Kansai area southeast of Kobe, 
Japan, 

The electrical facilities of the Nan- 
kai Electric Railway Co., which serves 
Osaka and cities of Wakayama prefec- 
ture, are in poor condition. Most of 
the 21 substations along its lines are 
in need of major repairs and are sub- 
ject to frequent breakdowns. To ac- 
complish the needed repair work with- 
out disrupting service, an order was 
placed with the Mitsubishi Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., for a trans- 
portable substation able to proceed 
to trouble spots and substitute for 
substations needing repairs. 


Following recent road tests, the Mit- 
subishi Electric Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., has delivered a mobile substation 
mounted on a railway carriage. With 
this mounting, the equipment can be 
hauled over the tracks wherever 
needed. The unit consists of two cars. 
The first carries a series of step-down 
transformers and a set of sealed-off 
ignitron rectifiers while the second 
carries a control board and crew’s 
quarters. 


The company expects to receive ad- 
ditional orders from other railroad 
companies for this equipment which, 
it claims, represents a new idea in 
technique and contains improvements 
in design, maneuverability, and con- 
trol. 


000 pesos, will be borne entirely 
by the Mexican Government (1 peso= 
US$0.0799). 

Approved plans for the new perma- 
nent highway bridge indicate that it 
will be a prestressed concrete struc- 
ture, 18 feet wider than the temporary 
bridge, and will have a 40-foot road- 
way accommodating 4 lanes of ve- 
hicular traffic, plus 8-foot walkways 
on either side. It has been estimated 
that the U. S. share of the cost, in- 
cluding the construction of required 
facilities on the U.S. side, will be $300,- 
000 to $350,000. Construction time has 
been estimated at 8 or 9 months. 





Canadian Railways Speed Up 
Transcontinental Service 


The Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Canadian National Railway plan 
to initiate newly equipped, faster, fully 
dieselized transcontinental services 
with the next timetable change on 
April 24, the two lines announced on 
January 25. 

Canadian Pacific will cut 16 hours 
from the present running time of its 
westbound transcontinental train and 
12% hours from the time of its east- 
bound train. The 2,881 miles from 
Montreal to Vancouver will be covered 
in 71 hours and 10 minutes and from 
Vancouver to Montreal in 70 hours 
and 20 minutes. Running time be- 
tween Toronto and Vancouver—a route 
which joins the Montreal line at Sud- 
bury—will be similarly reduced. 

The Canadian National Railway an- 
nounced that the switching over to 
diesels from steam locomotives for its 
transcontinental route will bring about 
a “substantial” reduction in its run- 
ning time between Montreal, Toronto, 
and Vancouver. 





Indian Cities Served by 
New Fast Goods Train 


A new weekly fast goods train serv- 
ice has been inaugurated between 
Madras and Bombay and Madras and 
Calcutta, India. The new service oper- 
ates on the following schedules: 





Departure Arrival —— 
City Day City Day in hours 
Madras 


Sunday Calcutta Wednesday 86 
Calcutta Friday Madras Tuesday 9016 
Madras Sunday Bombay Thursday 9634 
Bombay Sunday Madras Wednesday 7514 

The ordinary goods train generally 
takes from 10 to 15 days for the run 
from Madras to Bombay or Calcutta 
and vice versa. Rates have not been 
increased for the new service. Certain 
days have been designated for loading 
from Madras, as well as from out- 
stations, to insure that the new serv- 
ices carry full trainloads. 
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World Output of Natural Rubber 
High; Consumption at New Peak 


World production of natural rubber in the calendar year 1954 totaled 
1,802,500 long tons, up 4.5 percent from the 1953 figure of 1,725,000 
tons, according to estimates of the Secretariat of the International Rub- 
ber Study Group, the Business and Defense Services Administration, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, has announced. 


Thus, 1954 was the third largest pro- 
duction year, being surpassed only by 
1950 with 1,860,000 tons and 1951 with 
1,885,000 tons. Equaling the December 
1950 record, output in December 1954 
was 180,000 tons, some 15,000 tons 
greater than in December 1953. 


World consumption of natural rub- 
ber was estimated at 1,725,000 tons for 
1954, up 6.8 percent from the 1,615,000 
tons in the preceding year. This is a 
new consumption record, erasing the 
old mark of 1,705,000 tons set in 1950. 
Consumption amounted to 152,500 
tons in December 1954, as against 130,- 
000 tons in December 1953. Imports 
of natural rubber into Russia and 
China, included in these consumption 
figures, were estimated at 62,675 tons 
in 1954, 101,850 tons in 1953, 5,000 
tons in December 1954, and 4,500 tons 
in December 1953. 


World stocks of natural rubber at 
the end of December 1954 were placed 
at 877,500 tons, consisting of 285,000 
tons in producing countries, 387,500 
tons in consuming countries—exclud- 
ing Russian and Chinese stocks and 
Government stocks in the United 
States, and United Kingdom, and 
France—and 205,000 tons afloat. 
Stocks at the end of December 1953 
totaled 830,000 tons. 


World synthetic rubber figures for 
1954, excluding Iron Curtain countries, 
were estimated as follows: Production, 
715,000 tons; consumption 735,000 tons; 
and end-of-period stocks, 175,000 tons. 
In 1953, output was 935,622 tons; con- 
sumption, 872,500 tons; ending stocks, 
200,000 tons. In December 1954 synthe- 
tic output was placed at 67,500 tons, 





Greece Awards Contract To 
Construct New Oil Refinery 


The contract for construction of 
an oil refinery in Greece reportedly 
has been awarded to the German firm, 
Hydrocarbon Mineraloel. Still pend- 
ing, however, is the question of 
eventual operation and management 
of the refinery. 


The new refinery, to have a 
capacity of more than 1.3 million 
metric tons annually, is expected to 
be ready for operation in 2 years. 

The Greek Government’s call for 
bids in connection with this project 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, August 23, 1954, page 14. 
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and consumption at 72,500 tons, com- 
pared with 67,283 tons and 57,500 tons, 
respectively in December 1953. 


World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 2,460,000 tons 
in 1954 or 1.1 percent less than the 
record of 2,487,500 tons established in 
1953. Consumption in the United States 
dropped to 1,232,886 tons (preliminary) 
from the 1953 alltime high of 1,338,309 
tons, a decline of 7.9 percent, while 
foreign consumption, excluding Russia 
and China, increased 11.2 percent to 
1,164,400 tons from 1,047,300 tons, es- 
tablishing a new high for the second 
straight year, and for the seventh time 
in the past 8 years. 


Jordan Market for 
Trucks Expands 


As import facilities improved in 
Jordan in 1954, the demand for truck 
units increased, particularly for the 
larger trucks, such as 10-ton, and the 
demand is expected to continue rela- 
tively strong through 1955. 


Although statistics on the size of 
truck units are not available, rela- 
tively few 1%4-ton pickups and sedan 
delivery vans appear to be in use, but 
the demand for them is increasing. 


Motor vehicles in operation in Jor- 
dan on December 1, 1954, excluding 
Government-owned and military 
units, numbered 3,209 passenger cars, 
3,049 trucks, 647 buses, and 140 motor- 
eycles. Government-owned vehicles 
of all types totaled 661 units. Of the 
passenger cars in operation, 1,479 
were taxicabs. All trucks and buses 
were gasoline-operated, with the ex- 
ception of 198 trucks and 57 buses 
which were diesel powered. Motor 
bicycles and motor scooters are seldom 
seen, and are not included in motor- 
cycle registration. 


Registered motor vehicles were sup- 
plied by the following countries, in 
order of share of total: United States, 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
and Italy. Of the’ 370 passenger cars 
imported in 1953, the United States 
supplied at least 183 and the United 
Kingdom 122. Additional cars of U. S. 
origin were imported from Lebanon. 
A preliminary report on 1954 imports 
indicates that the supplying countries, 
in order of rank, were the United 





es 


States, Germany, France, Italy, ang 
the United Kingdom. 

Spare parts and related 
equipment have substantial p 
in import licensing and exchange qj. 
locations. The policy of permi 
import of auto manufacturers’ 
is well established. Competition jg 
heavy in this field, however, and the 
number of importers and their efforts 
to market substitutes are favored 
the price as against the quality char. 
acteristic of the Jordan parts market, ° 
—Emb., Jordan. 


Kaiser To Establish 
Argentine Factory 


A definitive contract between the 
Kaiser interests and the Argentine 
Government for the establishment of 
an automobile factory in Argenting 
was signed on January 19. 

A firm known as Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina, S. A., to operate under the 
management of Kaiser-Willys, will be 
formed with a total capital, including 
loans and equipment, of more than 
500 million pesos (approximately 14 
pesos=US$1). 

The firm’s plant, to be located in 
the Cordoba area, will have a capacity 
of about 65,000 units annually. Plang 
call for building production up t 
40,000 units—trucks, jeeps, and pas- 
senger cars—within 3 or 4 years 
Initially, parts will be imported large- 
ly from the United States, but a grad- 
ual shift to use of parts manufactured 
by Kaiser Argentina and other Argen- 
tine firms will take place. 

Kaiser’s investment of $8 million is 
by far the largest yet to come under 
the protection of Argentina’s current 
foreign-investment law. Under the 
agreement, repatriation of this capital 
will be permitted after 10 years at 
the annual rate of 10 percent. 








TV Output Up in Britain 


After a disappointing first half year 
a big change took place in television 
set output and sales in Great Britain 
in the third quarter of 1954. Total 
sales in that 3-month period were not 
far short of those in the preceding 6 
months. Production of TV sets this 
year is likely to be around 1 million. 

Television receiving licenses issued 
in the United Kingdom by the end 
of October totaled 3,841,668 distributed 
as follows: England and Wales, 3,633,- 
785; Scotland, 190,838; Northern Ire- 
land, 17,045. 


Transmission of television programs, © 


including color pictures, by submarine 
cable throughout the world may be- 
come possible in 10 years, J. N. Dean, 
chairman and managing director of 
Submarine Cable, Ltd., stated in am 
address before the Royal Society of 
Arts in London. 
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Spain Makes Its Own 


Chemical Pesticides 


Domestic production of pesticides 
has attained such proportions in Spain 
that only specialized commodities are 
imported. Spanish output of major 
pesticide materials in 1953 was as fol- 
lows: 


Metric tons 

CL inn Wades hocks panache ecane 500 

BHC (probably technical basis) ....... 600 
ES Addn ¢Gadis 6 o00' Se nntinn ied wee 120 

OM EMUISIONS ........ secre ceeeeseeeees 4,823 
Dit neccechivasce cbs biubincbned 1,500 
ES ip nkuneqia@s casabeawents 16,807 

guifur (for pesticides) ................ 17,000 
Fiydrocyanic Acid ...... ce eeeeeeeeeeeess 154 


Production of DDT, BHC, and lin- 


dane is sufficient to meet domestic re- 
quirements, and capacity is twice the 
present output. Imports of benzene 
will soon become unnecessary because 
of increased Spanish production. Out- 
put of arsenicals meets demands. 
However, in 1953 Spain imported 2,053 
metric tons of copper sulfate as well 
as considerable quantities of copper 
for the manufacture of copper sulfate. 
Domestic sulfur supplies meet pesti- 
cide requirements. Chlordane, pyre- 
thrum products, nicotine, and syn- 
thetic cryolite are manufactured in 
small quantities. Other pesticides are 
imported. Spraying and dusting equip- 
ment is produced locally. Two firms 
are engaged in aerial crop dusting and 
spraying. 

Data on consumption of pesticides 
are not available, but about 80 per- 
cent is for agricultural purposes, 13 
percent for household use, and 7 per- 
cnt for public-health applications. 
Spain imported 892 metric tons of in- 
secticides and fungicides, excluding 
copper sulfate, in 1953, principally 
from France, the Netherlands, and 
Germany. 

Competition is keen among the 155 
Manufacturers and formulators of 
pesticides and these products are 
among the most highly advertised in 
Spain. All agricultural pesticides must 
be approved by and registered with 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s Office of 
Phytosanitary Products and Equip- 
ment. All products must bear a label 
showing the number of registry, name 
of the producer, and the chemical 
formula. Products for household and 
public health use must be approved 
by the Ministry of Interior and 
tegistered at the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General of Pharmacy. 


U.S. pesticides are highly regarded, 
but the Spanish market will be limited 
% long as the dollar shortage exists. 
At present, imports from the United 

tes are licensed only for essential 
items not produced in Spain nor avail- 


able from softer currency sources.— 
Emb., Madrid. : 





The world lime crop for 1954-55 is 
forecast at 4.5 million boxes, about 8 
Percent larger than last year. 
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W. Germany Produces, Uses More 
Chemical Fertilizers in 1953-54 


Production of chemical fertilizers in Western Germany—continuing 
its upward trend—in 1953-54 comprised, in terms of nutrient contents, 
1,483,000 metric tons of potash (K.0), 440,819 tons of phosphoric acid 
(P.0;), and 643,610 tons of nitrogen (N). 


The greatest increase in output, 14 percent compared with 1952-53, 


was shown by potash. 

Basic or Thomas slag, a byproduct 
of the steel industry and, quantita- 
tively, the most important of the 
phosphatic fertilizers, declined 3.5 per- 
cent in production because of the 
reduced steel output. 

Production of superphosphates and 
miscellaneous phosphatic materials 
in 1953-54 was sufficiently high, how- 
ever, to overcome the decrease in 
basic slag, and to provide a total in- 
crease of 9 percent for all phosphatic 
fertilizers. 

Output of nitrogenous fertilizers 
was only 3 percent greater than in 
the preceding year. The relatively 
small growth for nitrogenous fertilizers 
in attributed to an electric power 
shortage, which forced a cutback in 
calcium cyanamide production, and 
reduced availability of coke oven gas 
for byproduct nitrogen recovery. 


Fertilizer Use Rises 


West German sales of nitrogen and 
potash for home consumption in 1953- 
54 also set new records and sales of 
phosphates were exceeded only in 
1951-52. The benefits of the greater 
farm consumption of fertilizers are 
apparent from the record grain crop 
harvested in 1953-54 despite adverse 
weather conditions. Consumption 
consisted of 440,000 tons N, 455,000 tons 
P.O,, and 830,000 tons K,O, a ratio 
of approximately 1:1:2. 

The percentage of fertilizer ma- 
terials consumed in the form of mixed 
fertilizers is growing. In 1953-54, 15 
percent of the nitrogen, 17 percent of 
the phosphate, and 14 percent of the 
potash were sold as mixed fertilizers. 
Despite the rise in consumption of 
chemical fertilizers, agricultural ex- 
perts believe that Western Germany 
still uses far less than the desired 
quantities for maximum crop produc- 
tion. In intensity of fertilization, 
West Germany lags behind Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 

Financial aid under Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency and Foreign Operations 
Administration demonstration pro- 
grams, which has done much to pro- 
mote greater use of fertilizers since 
the war, is no longer available. The 
Minister of Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry has initiated a 10-year pro- 
gram, known as the “Luebke Plan” to 
increase use of fertilizers and farm 
machinery. Efforts to achieve the 
goal by encouraging price reductions 
in the industry so far have not been 
very successful. 





Fertilizer exports from West Ger- 
many totaled 2,447,000 tons (product 
weight) during 1953-54. These exports 
consisted of 863,000 tons of nitroge- 
nous materials (190,000 tons N), 75,000 
tons of phosphates (19,000 tons P.O;), 
1,450,000 tons of potash (705,000 tons 
K.O), and 59,000 tons of miscellaneous 
materials and mixtures. In relation 
to production 30 percent of the nitro- 
gen, 4 percent of the phosphates, and 
48 percent of the potash were ex- 
ported. 

Exports of nitrogenous materials 
declined about 7 percent in 1953-54 
from those of the preceding year, pri- 
marily because of smaller shipments 
to the United States, a principal re- 
cipient in both years. The import- 
ance of the United States as a market 
for German nitrogen is expected to 
decline because of the expanding ca- 
pacity of the U. S. industry. Conse- 
quently the German industry is en- 
deavoring to expand other export 
markets, especially in underdeveloped 
agricultural countries. 

Exports of potash from Western 
Germany were 63 percent greater in 
1953-54 than in 1952-53, the marked 
increase was the result of growing 
world demands for potash and of the 
industry’s taking advantage of the 
failure of the potash producers in the 
Soviet Zone to meet all export obliga- 
tions.—Emb., Bonn. 





Successful Fur Auctions 
Reported Held in Norway 


The international fur auctions held 
in Oslo, January 5-10, reportedly 
were a big success, and the quality 
of the furs was stated to be superior 
even to those offered at the Decem- 
ber 1954 auctions. 

Of the 83,259 mink furs offered 
for sale, 50,106 were standard mink, 
and 33,153 mutation mink. Approxi- 
mately 93 percent of all the mink furs 
offered were sold, and the top price 
paid amounted to 2,360 crowns (US 
$50.40) for a sapphire mink. ; 

In addition to mink, 10,342 blue 
fox and 5,753 silver fox furs were 
offered for sale, and 86 percent of 
the blue and 73 percent of the silver 
fox furs were sold at the auctions. 

For an earlier report on the Jan- 
uary auctions, see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 7, 1955, page 27. 

Fur auctions were to open again 
in Oslo on February 15. 
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U. S. Aid to Bolivia Increased 


Additional funds have been ap- 
proved for Bolivia, bringing to $18,- 
060,000 the amount of development 
and emergency assistance authorized 
to date for that country during the 
current fiscal year, the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration has an- 
nounced. 

The newly authorized funds include 
$5 million for development assistance 
and nonsurplus foodstuffs under the 
Mutual Security Act and $8.7 million 
worth of surplus agricultural com- 
modities from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, including wheat and 
other products under title IT of Public 
Law 480. These funds are in addition 
to $3,160,000 for development assist- 
ance and $1.2 million for surplus com- 
modities previously authorized for 
fiscal 1955. : 

The agricultural commodities in- 
clude wheat and wheat flour, hog 
lard, cottonseed oil, and raw cotton. 

Emphasis in the development as- 
sistance program is on agricultural 





Trade Agreement Bill Passed 


By House Without Change 


By a final vote of 295 to 110, the 
House of Representatives approved on 
February 18, without change, the Ad- 
ministration Bill to extend the Trade 
Agreements Program to June 30, 1958, 
and to authorize the President to 
enter into reciprocal agreements in- 
volving further specific measures of 
reduction in import duties. 

A previous motion to recommit the 
bill to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, with instructions to restrict the 
proposed Presidential authority in this 
field, was rejected by a vote of 199 
to 206. 

An analysis of H. R. 1 as reported to 
the House, and of the amendments 
made by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to the bill as originally intro- 
duced by its Chairman, appeared in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, February 
21, page 24. 

H. R. 1 now goes to the Senate. The 
Committee on Finance of that body is 
expected to meet shortly, and to de- 
cide as to such hearings as it may 
hold to supplement those held by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 


development primarily within the 
Santa Cruz area of Bolivia. The funds 
are being used to purchase tractors, 
land clearing and leveling equipment, 
irrigation and water equipment, farm 
machinery, road development and 
maintenance equipment, fertilizers, 
insecticides, and seeds. 





Philadelphia Company Gets 
Guaranty on Investment 


A Philadelphia chemicals firm 
which is increasing its investment in 
an Italian enterprise has obtained a 
$17,500 guaranty that exchange and 
currency restrictions will not prevent 
withdrawal of investment receipts. 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has announced. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., the insured in- 
vestor, manufactures and sells oils 
and chemicals used principally in 
metallurgical, tanning, textile, and 
paper industries. The company has a 
half interest in the Italian chemicals 
firm Prodotti Houghton  Societa, 
S. p. A., at Genoa. 


Prodotti Houghton has announced 
a new preferred stock issue to raise 
working capital and for other corpo- 
rate purposes. To cover its acquisi- 
tion of 50 percent of the new stock, 
E. F. Houghton has obtained a “con- 
vertibility” guaranty protecting re- 
ceipts from the additional investment. 





Surplus Cotton Exportable 
Only at Domestic Prices 


To avoid possible misunderstanding, 
the Department of Agriculture wishes 
to make it clear that, while raw cotton 
recently has been added to the list of 
products held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and available to 
commercial exporters for sale abroad, 
the price at which such sales will be 
made may be not less than the higher 
of: The domestic market price as de- 
termined by CCC, or 105 percent of the 
current support price plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

Such sales for export may be made 
only against transactions under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Trade 


—— 


Development and Assistance Act (P, L 
480, 83d Congress). 

Offerings are to be made each 
Thursday. Fuller information may be 
obtained from the commodity office 
of the New Orleans Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 





Korea To Purchase 


U. S. Army Stocks 


The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion has made available to the Repub- 
lic of Korea $43 million for the pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment, and 
materials from Army stocks in order 
to accelerate the reconstruction and 
economic development program. 

Items involved include roadbuilding 
equipment, petroleum tankage fagcili- 
ties, railroad equipment and rolling 
stock, construction equipment and ma- 
terials, motor vehicles, and a wide 
range of other goods needed in rebuild- 
ing the war-torn country. 

Most of the items are stockpiled in 
Korea. Some are to come from Army 
warehouses in Japan. 

The $43-million transaction brings 
FOA’s total authorizations for non- 
military aid in Korea so far this fiscal 
year to $108 million out of the planned 
$280-million program. Additional 
funds under the $280-million program 
have been obligated by the Depart- 
ment of the Army for relief and by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency for reconstruction. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 
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